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TRY LOOKING THROUGH THE OTHER END! 


Don’t think that building postwar business is a business-building strategy to start yours with one of 
far-away problem. It’s a close-up problem. Pillsbury’s Cake Flours. They’re precision-milled and 
For instance, now is the time to start making sure cake-tested to give both plain and fancy cakes 
women won't go back to baking their own cakes as exceptional volume, texture, and eating-quality. 


they did before the war. Give them the best possible 
quality now—keep on giving it to them—and it will 


be easy to hold their patronage. P | |, L . B U RY'S 
Good cakes start with good flour . . . and the better 
the flour, the better the cake. That’s why it’s sound BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


A Pillsbury Flour for every use. 1. « « « 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Imeé., GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: 


10c copy; yearly rate $2 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


gers A. xabhes, Peeekeens @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
*. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President e . 

F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS cr T Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 
5,300,000 BUS STORAGE a 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“‘A”’ 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BURLAP 
OR 
COTTON 















Wee would like to tell you that you can have all of 


either kind—burlap or cotton—that you want. We will do 











our best to give you exactly what you wish. But peace did 3 





not automatically bring a-solution to the bag fabric problem. 


4 Bag orders are still piling up against a shortage of fabrics— 
huge quantities of foods and other materials are still being 
shipped overseas. Therefore, it will probably take several 


months to stabilize the fabric supply situation. 







However, we do know this for swre—whichever one of these 





fine Chase bags you get, it will be the best of its kind — pre- 






cision made, brilliantly printed, always dependable. Remember 






—turn to Chase for better bags. 







COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 








BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
ae A Ee A CG © DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
° DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0 







GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, JILL. Pa: Se | eeeres nA 


NEW YORK ORLANDO, FLA, 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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There is a broad selection of top 
quality milling wheats available for 
Page’s Flours — from Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. / 


MAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


















CHICAGO, ILL. 


Members of the following Exchanges: 





Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 





PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


* KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Mi polis Chamber of C ce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Il 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange ik. 


ow York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 


Amarillo, Texas 















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













pays to rely on dependable Polar Bear. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 









TIME-TESTED 


Polar Bear Flour has met the test of 
good bakeshop performance year in 
and year out in dozens of America’s 


leading plants. You, too, will find it 
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Vets May Need Reselling on American | 
Way of Life, Warns Public Relations Man 


Hector Lazo, public relations di- 
rector for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., foresees a problem for Ameri- 
can private business in dealing with 
the veterans’ re-employment pro- 
gram, according to an interview ap- 
pearing in Editor & Publisher maga- 
zine recently. 

“Business as a whole has a job 
to do on reselling the American way 
of life to Americans. A concerted 
effort should be made to explain 
what the American system of busi- 
ness is, and that it includes more 
than merely making money,” Mr. 
Lazo told Editor & Publisher. ‘““We’ve 
got a tremendous public relations 
job to do with soldiers who intend 
to go into business,” he declared. 
“We ought to make them under- 
stand what faces them. Unless a 
veteran has had at least three years 
of business experience in civilian 
life, he should take a year’s train- 
ing in business subjects; otherwise 
there are going to be a terrific num- 
ber of business failures.” 

Mr. Lazo was not pessimistic about 
the business opportunities for veter- 
ans, however, asserting that ‘“there’s 
always room for the fellow with an 
idea and a special kind of service.” 
He also urged that youth be unsold 
about the idea of lost frontiers be- 
cause “there are still plenty of un- 
discovered frontiers.” 

Mr. Lazo feels it is the responsi- 
bility of public relations to let the 
world know what American private 
enterprise is doing. He is quoted as 
stating in a report to his company: 
“Private business can forfeit its 
claim to management’s right to man- 
age business if through ignorance, 
carelessness or, worst of all, through 


indifference, it bungles this veter- 
ans’ re-employment program for 
America.” 


Loose-Wiles has given considerable 
attention to re-employment of veter- 
ans, according to Mr. Lazo. A sur- 
vey was made of all the jobs that 
handicapped workers could fill, and 
the company also held special in- 
struction classes for foremen in the 
factories to assist them in their re- 
lations with returned veterans. 

During the war Mr. Lazo was 
with the Board of Economic War- 
fare as assistant director in charge 
of export control. Prior to that he 
was consecutively special agent here 
and abroad with the Department of 
Commerce; acting chief of the mar- 
keting service division of the depart- 
ment and connected with the NRA; 
executive vice president, and presi- 
dent, for nine years, of the Co-op- 
erative Food Distributors, retail food 
merchants who own and operate 110 
warehouse distributing units. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA FEED SALES 
SET RECORD DURING 1944 


Minneapolis, Minn.—For the fourth 
consecutive year, feed sales in Min- 
nesota reached an all time high dur- 
ing 1944, according to a compilation 
of the state division of feed and fer- 
tilizer control. The figures were 
compiled from sworn statements 
filed with the division by sellers. 

The 1944 total was 862,346 tons, 
compared with 745,044 in 1943 and 
280,045 in 1940, which then was con- 
sidered to be a normal year. The 
Volume jumped to 414,075 tons in 
1941 and to 535,340 in 1942. 

Although less of some of the scarce 
protein carriers was sold in 1944 








than in 1943, this was more than off- 
set by sharp gains in formula feeds, 
in wheat milfeeds, in linseed meal, 
and in other classifications. 

Also of interest is the fact that, 
although supplies of such feeds as 
animal by-products were far short of 
the demand for them in 1944, a total 
of 48,565 tons were sold, which was 
more than twice the volume sold in 
1940. In 1930, sales were only 16,- 
460 tons. Similar increases in oth- 
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KANSAS BEST 


er feeds within the war period show 
clearly that feed shortages were 
created wholly by much heavier feed- 
ing plus larger animal and poultry 
population. 

Sales of chick starting and grow- 
ing mashes in 1944 totaled 94,155 
tons, slightly higher than in the pre- 
vious year. This compares with 26,- 
835 tons in 1940. Laying mashes 


totaled 99,151 tons in 1944, compared 
with 25,081 in 1940. 

A particularly remarkable growth 
has occurred in the sale of turkey 
mashes, which was 9,469 tons in 1938, 
11,369 in 1940, 25,079 in 1943 and 
44,512 in 1944. 


Be Desist of Yous Joba 
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Poultry mash concentrates dropped 
from 62,991 tons in 1943 to 44,860 in 
1944, but still were well above the 
15,134 tons sold in 1940. 

Sales of wheat bran were 74,510 
tons in 1944, compared with 54,014 
in 1943; standard middlings totaled 
97,938 in 1944, compared with 49,784 
in 1943, and there was a slight gain 
in wheat flour middlings. Red dog 
and low grade flours dropped from 
13,303 tons in 1943 to 7,566 in 1944. 

A large increase is shown in corn 
and oats feeds mixed. The total sold 
in 1944 was 69,435 tons; in 1943, 60,- 
536; in 1942, 8,880, and, in 1941, 
1,848. 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ( 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA, 
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Protein From Yeast 
for Famished Nations 
Is Britisher’s Plan 


a a YT ie ! L LI ¥ G Ww u 7 AT Production of a new type of yeast 
€ that would serve as a cheap source 





of protein and B-group vitamins from 

surplus cane sugar raised in the 

i , British West Indies has begun under 

We know good milling wheat and where to get it the auspices of the British govern- 

‘ ment. 

—because we are millers ourselves. So we can The West Indies Sugar Co. operates 

ogee . the factory in which the yeast is 

serve your milling wheat needs with expert com- mabe: ‘The product contelne tross:40 

to 50% protein and all of the B vita- 

petence. mins and its discoverer, Dr. A. C 

Thayssen, a staff member of the 

British Department of Scientific and 

Industrial Research, points out that 

it is a commodity which may become 

a major nutriment for the famished 
millions in Axis-plundered areas. 

The anticipated cost is 12c lb and 
it is contemplated that one half 
ounce daily will be sufficient to meet 
the average individual’s daily require- 
ments of protein and B vitamins. A 
global demand for the yeast, should 
it measure up to expected effective- 
ness, would bring an unprecedented 
measure of prosperity to the Carib- 
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SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


































































































bean colonies, promoters of the com- z= 
modity claim. 
EVE RY I HING for the BAKER The Standard Others One acre of agricultural land will 
‘ produce only 70 lbs of protein an- 
HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten Strive to Reach nually, but sown in sugar cane the 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent same area would become 12 times as 
aoe : productive, yielding 840 lbs of pro- 

: BEST PATENT Standard Spring Patent W x i T b S W A N tein annually, according to officials 
LOTUS—Strong Spring P atent ‘ of the West Indies Sugar Co. Be- 
STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear FLOUR cause of this abundance, the yeast 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS , will provide the consumer with pro- 

A > teins and vitamins at a fraction of 
RYE—White - Medium Dark ig oy their current costs. Protein to be : 
GEORGE URB AN MILLING CO BUFFALO, ebieaveni found in 60c worth of mutton or beef 
° N.Y. EAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA would become procurable at 12c lb 
in the yeast, it is claimed. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPORTS 
\ “4 \ New Orleans, La. — New Orleans 
merican ce grain exports in the first two months 
of the crop season, with comparisons, M 
oe very fine, short, follow (000’s omitted) : Soy- 
e Wheat Corn Oats beans 
strong patent milled fo tn a a = 
1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE in one of the West’s mw ee Se = 
. T ths— 
very finest flour mills. Bt ee ae 2,737 603 12 1,100 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. ag a io oe « 
) American Flours, Inc. | ovis is not disclosed. except that 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade NEWTON, KANSAS the bulk of the corn went to Cuba. 
Yucatan and Guatemala. This ; 
was understood to be replacement of 
Ty FLOUR Argentine corn which was brought 
UNIFORM QUAL S into this country for storage and 
ee ” 
Sasnak Flour PLAIN AND SELF-RISING A 1945 taken over by the Commodity Credit 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
For Discriminating grinding all types of wheat LIST of FLOUR MILLS Corp. several months ago on an 
Eastern Buyers Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole IN THE UNITED STATES agreement to return an equal amount 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour AND CANADA at later periods. nH 
Enns Mixture Co., Inman, Kan. CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. IS AVAILABLE! BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE = 
Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are FOOD SALES DROP a 
gr icing of this new list on request, with- Washington, D. C.—United States — 
Garland Milling Co “DIAMOND D”’ Use the attached subscription order blank to Department of Agriculture sales of 
- A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent get the - list, wn A to ome Tue NortH- government-owned food during Au- | 7 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Milled Under Laboratory Control a ee re ee gust totaled $165,738, a decrease of | 
eee neil = Viooriae title, Tne — $27,668 from the July sales total of 
GREENSBURG, IND. ’ : THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, $193,406. August sales brought to | 
en Seer 118 South Sith Street, Micccsepolie 2, Mica. $36,695,017 the total amount sold 
Please enter my subscription to THe NoxtHwestean since May 1, 1944. Grain and cereal 
Miter and mail me a ry ist of Flour Mills. r 
sialic Meg seca eres cane products brought $21,708, or approxi- 
We specialize in Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner Name mately 13% of the August total, com- 
designing and engraving Address pared with $65,972, in July. Dairy 
for Millers and the Grain Trade Family Flour De Luxe and poultry products returned $63,- 
. SUBSCRIPTION RATES 609, or approximately 38% of the 
Holland Engraving Co. THE CRETE MILLS Sei Wiicae Wee dein: August sales total. } 
i Kansas City, Missouri CRETE, NEB. eRe BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE L_ 





























BLAIR BAKERY CLOSES 
Blair, Wis——After many years 0! 


CORN — BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW service to the community, the Blair 
(Wis.) Bakery, operated by Leonard 


s a 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Company | im hricsts cn Og 
Milling Wheat SALINA, KANSAS Feed Grains _ ae sold to the Federal Bread e 
‘o., Winona. 
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mee CCnenmial CloOuring WS LO. 
= : wee 
nd ! ae an ai cst OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
zovern- | SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
perates 
ast DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
of erg 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
sa COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
Bac GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
mished : : PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
> cits on CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
Mitms 
saat 77. i4 ' bebd a g DEALERS IN 
equire- afonaae’s Ya SS mm ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
ia, ; m. NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
ecive MILLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
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in an- 
th C Run Wh 
a : oubetey un eat 
f pro- Ah = | 
ffi ° Is 7. 2 Senay : 
“Be. ERCHANT MILLERS Bought on Order for Mills 
yeast ESTABLISHED 1865 e 
h pro- * 
ion of SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY NA 
beef ‘ ° 
ie ib Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard Hedging Orders 
is Spring Patents * 
Ss WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
— General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. 
risons, Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. Board of Trade Building 
80- Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. NAY LD-154 KANSAS CITY, MO. ¥ 
eans 
790 
310 
1,100 - EF 
“ T GROWN WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
that WMO f it} Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 
Cuba, a . 
This PORTLAND, OREGON White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 
ent of : Hs Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
et Millers of High of the most critical bakers 
credit Grade Bakers, GLOBE MILLING Co 
iaent z ee » WATERTOWN, WIS. : 
eS A ad “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
States 3 wrt 
rel STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
se of GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
e Van Dusen Harrington Co. Sea sy ee 
a CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
oat ¢ Grain Merchants + 
cer BUSINESS FOUNDED 1862 WESTERN MILLING CO. 
$63,- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
ee FINEST sort WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
Ta %™ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 
foe x} ping Pa mee and most rapt i flour maser rnged yromgent SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
The of 9,600,000 pusnel, soneteae Wats anete think yon hundred SPOKANE. WASHINGTON 
the Race tienen tie anata tanate the cptletinity of aly Panier > Heber: ; 
sread FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Modern wheat selection is more than a 
trade craft, or an experienced miller's 
guess. It is a scientific process, which 
screens good wheat through variety 
identification and specific chemical, mill- 
ing and baking tests. Wheat for MADE- 
RITE flour goes through these rigid trials. 
That's why MADE-RITE is so dependable. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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No Intensive Drive on Infestation 





CO-OPERATION FROM MILLERS 
GOOD, FDA CHIEF STATES 


Regular Inspections of Mills and Bakeries by Food and 
Drug Administration Continue, But Evidence Is 
That Companies Desire Good “Housekeeping” 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—Calling atten- 
tion to the provisions of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, which states 
that food is adulterated if it is pre- 
pared, packed or held under unsani- 
tary conditions, Paul B. Dunbar, food 
and drug commissioner, stated in an 
interview with The Northwestern 
Miller that this phase of the law did 
not seem to be generally known. 

This, he said, apparently has led 
to the conclusion on the part of some 
in the food industries that the in- 
spection service of the Food and 
Drug Administration had started an 
intensive drive to enforce rigid stand- 
ards, particularly in the flour milling 
industry. 

Throughout the war, Mr. Dunbar 
said, this inspection project has been 
receiving just as careful attention as 
ever, although there have been in- 
stances where, owing to labor short- 
ages, some milling housekeeping oper- 
ations have not been as thoroughly 
handled as would be desirable. 


Co-operation Praised 


These remarks from Mr. Dunbar 
followed an inquiry concerning the 
closing of one large mill to replace 
spouting and conveyors. Mr. Dun- 
bar said that this closing was en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of the 
mill and was not the result of any 
order from his inspection service. 

In the food industry the milling 
industry has the highest record for 
voluntary co-operation with the FDA, 
Mr. Dunbar stated. In fact, certain 
mills and bakery institutions have 
led the way in employing sanitary 
engineers with complete authority 
over plant operations as far as sani- 
itary conditions and compliance with 
FDA are concerned, he continued. 


Dairies Most Difficult 


Far from representing an inaugu- 
ration of an aggressive campaign to 
eliminate unsanitary conditions in the 
milling industry, Mr. Dunbar says 
that the administration has never 
dropped its intention to carry out the 
provisions of the law under which it 
operates. These investigations of 
food processing plants cover not only 
flour mills but bakeries, confectionery 
plants and dairies. As a general 
thing, dairies represent the most diffi- 
cult problem in maintaining sanitary 
conditions, because of the fact that 
they receive their supplies from many 
sources and a considerable amount of 
manual labor is involved in the han- 
dling and production of dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Speaking specifically of conditions 
in flour mills, Mr. Dunbar said that 
FDA inspectors, upon finding known 
Places or breeding grounds for con- 
tamination, such as dark corners 





or evidence of rat, mouse or insect 
infestation, or where the condition 
of conveyors can lead to accumula- 
tion of unsanitary material, this in- 
formation is given to responsible offi- 
cials of the plant. In very few in- 
stances has any mill refused to take 
these reports seriously and on the 
contrary have acted promptly to cor- 
rect conditions which could lead to 
contamination of their products. 


Cleaner Cars Needed 


While unsanitary milling condi- 
tions are infrequent, contamination 
of flour and mill products can more 
frequently occur when these prod- 
ucts start their movement to the 
consumer. Mr. Dunbar pointed out 
that in the past the milling industry 
has persistently pressed railroads for 
cleaner cars. Fumigation of cars 
carrying flour has been requested 





and lining of cars with paper for 
protection has also been asked. 

One factor which leads to increased 
contamination of flour has been the 
practice of shipping flour to the 
South at the onset of summer in 
large consignments. Wastage from 
contamination occurring in southern 
storage points can be curtailed con- 
siderably, Mr. Dunbar believes, if 
shipments are made in smaller vol- 
ume. 


Good Housekeeping Urged 


Mr. Dunbar says that he has. re- 
ceived numerous requests from food 
trade associations for assistance in 
eliminating unsanitary conditions in 
food processing plants. Employment 
of sanitary engineers by milling com- 
panies and bakers is a notable ad- 
vance toward improved conditions, 
Mr. Dunbar stated. 

Although Mr. Dunbar recognizes 
the splendid record for co-operation 
of the milling industry with the FDA, 
it must not be concluded that un- 
sanitary conditions cannot or do not 
occur, he warned. Conditions in some 
plants are potentially bad and will 
require drastic rebuilding if satisfac- 
tory sanitary conditions are to be 
fulfilled, Mr. Dunbar stated. 

Now that war labor shortage con- 
ditions are abating mills should ex- 
ert every effort to bring their house- 
keeping standards to their former 
high levels, the commissioner con- 
cluded. 





Carloading Requirements on Feed 
Dropped to 50,000-lb Minimum 


Washington, D. C.—Reduction in 
the minimum carloading require- 
ments for animal and poultry feeds 
and vegetable oil cake and meal to 
50,000 lbs became effective Oct. 1, 
under an amendment to ODT Order 
18A. It has also been ruled by the 
ODT that flour cannot be shipped in 
mixed cars at the new load limit. 
It has been pointed out that millfeed 
is not included as animal or poultry 
feed in railroad tariffs, but ODT offi- 
cials have stated that as far as that 
agency is concerned, millfeed is cov- 
ered in the revision. 

The action was taken on the rec: 
ommendation of the Department of 
Agriculture, which advocated a 40,- 
000-lb load, but the ODT refused to 
allow such a change. The present 
amendment is regarded as the first 
step in the downward revision of car- 
loading requirements. The order has 
been in effect three years. 

The Amendment text follows: 


Carload Freight Traffic: Pursuant 
to the provisions of 500.73 of General 
Order ODT 18A, as amended, special 
direction ODT 18A-1, as amended, is 
hereby further amended by changing 
items numbered 346 and 535 to read 
as shown below: 

346. Animal or Poultry Feed and 
Meal. In packages, straight carloads, 
or in mixed carloads, with articles in- 
cluded in item 535 hereof, shall be 
loaded to a weight of not less than 
50,000 Ibs. 


535. Cereal Food Preparations; 


Grain By-Products; Grain Products; 
Malt; and Rice, in packages contain- 
ing less than 100 Ibs each. 


In pack- 


ages, straight or mixed carloads; or 
in mixed carloads with seeds, in pack- 
ages, and/or vegetable oil] cake; shall 
be loaded to a weight not less than 
60,000 Ibs. 

This Amendment 3 to Special Di- 
rection ODT 18A-1 shall become ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cc. B. BETHEL WITH LARABEE 


Kansas City, Mo. — Charles B. 
Bethel has joined the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, as assistant 
to Harold P. Bell, southern sales 
manager for the company. Mr. Bethel 
began in the milling business with 
the Larabee firm a number of years 
ago and later was with General Mills, 
Inc., in Kansas City. 








July Corn Shorts 
Get 3% Penalty on 
Contract Defaults 


Kansas City, Mo. — Damages 
amounting in total to $33,911 were 
assessed against shorts who failed to 
deliver corn and grain sorghums on 
July contracts of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, in a decision of the 
Exchange Arbitration Committee 
Oct... 3: 

The awards in the case of corn 
amounted to around 5c on 229,000 bus 
and on grain sorghums varied up to 
17c on 233,000 cwts. In addition to 
the actual damages incurred by the 
longs in replacing the grain that 
was not delivered, the committee as- 
sessed a penalty of 3% of the value 
of the property in the case of corn 
and 1% on sorghums. 

The plaintiffs who sought damages 
were Masters-Kelly Grain Co., Conti- 
nental Grain Co., Klecan Grain Co., 
Cargill, Inc., and Henry Lichtig & 
Co. The sellers were largely coun- 
try speculators who had sold fu- 
tures through various clearing house 
members. 

The action was the direct reverse 
of a recent action taken on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in ordering set- 
tlement of defaulted contracts for 
July delivery corn at the ceiling price 
without additional penalty. The Chi- 
cago action aroused widespread com- 
ment in the trade, since short sell- 
ers were released from their. situa- 
tion at the embarrassment of pur- 
chasers. 
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Export Flour 
Subsidy Raised to 
18¢ Until Oct. 15 


Washington, D. C.—The export 
subsidy on flour has. been increased 
to 18c to remain in effect until 
3 p.m., E.S.T. Oct. 15, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. states. The pre- 
vious rate was 15c. Only shipments 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports are 
entitled to the subsidy, there being 
no additional payments on Pacific. 
flour exports above the net overall 
subsidy applicable at this time. 








Bakers Granted 75% Shortening 
Quota for Fourth Quarter 


Washington, D. C.—Bakers will be 
permitted to use rationed fats and 
oils at 75% of their 1942 base period 


rate of use during the fourth quarter ‘ 


of this year, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Office of Price 
Administration. A ration point ad- 
justment will be granted to cover the 
additional allowance, OPA officials 
stated. 

Rates of use of all fats and oils for 
bakers and other Class 1, 2 and 3 
manufacturers . during the fourth 


quarter had previously been set at 
70% of the base period use; for manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals - (Clas- 
ses 14 and 15), 90%, and for all oth- 
er industrial users, 60% of base use, 
the OPA said. 

Industrial users’ allotments: of ra- 
tion points are determined by multi- 
plying the number of pounds of each 
type of rationed food used in the cor- 
responring period of the base year 
by the factor set for each class of 
use. Factors are established on-a 
quarterly basis. 
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New Jersey Bakery Strike Settled; 
Rochester, N. Y., Dispute Continues 





DRIVERS AGREE TO 
COMPROMISE OFFER 


—<>—. 
Clerks in 240 Retail Stores of Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Also Return 


Trenton, N. J.—The bakery busi- 
ness in northern New Jersey and in 
metropolitan New York is back to 
normal again as striking New Jersey 
bread truck drivers returned to their 
jobs Oct. 8. 

A compromise wage settlement be- 
tween union representatives and bak- 
ing company executives closed the 
14-day strike that had brought a 
near famine of bread in the northern 
part of New Jersey and created hard- 
ships in the cities of Newark, Tren- 
ton and Paterson through the clos- 
ing of all bakeries except for a few 
small independently owned and op- 
erated plants. 

Striking employees of 240 retail 
stores of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. in New Jersey and Staten 
Island also decided to return to work 
Oct. 8, pending further effort by 
the state mediation board to resolve 
the dispute. The strike against the 
grocery company started with the 
attempt by a retail clerks’ and man- 
agers’ union to win the right to or- 
ganize the company’s employees. 

Members of the teamsters’ and 
chauffeurs’ union refused to cross 
the picket line and supplies could 
not be delivered to the retail outlets. 
Another local later joined the strike, 
demanding to be allowed to organize 
the company’s warehouse employees. 
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WILDCAT STRIKE CLOSES 
TWIN FALLS FLOUR MILLS 


Twin Falls, Idaho.—An unauthor- 
ized strike by 50 employees on Oct. 
1 forced the shutdown of the Twin 
Falls Flour Mills. The striking em- 
ployees are members of local 483, 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (AFL), and F. H. 
Geisler, business representative of 
the union, said that the strike had 
not been authorized by union officials. 
One of the striking employees said 
that wage rates was the issue in 
the dispute. 

W..C. Pierce, assistant manager 
of the mill, said that the company 
has a valid contract with the union. 
The mill is controlled by the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 

By operating with a skeleton crew 
of seven, including members of the 
office staff, the mill was able to proc- 
ess 400 sacks of flour before shutting 
down. Thé wheat for the run had 
been tempered and company officials 
pointed out that the wheat would 
have been spoiled had it not been 
ground immediately. 
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DISTRIBUTION: MEETING 
PLANNED FOR OCT. 15-16 


Boston, Mass.—The 17th Boston 
Conference on Distribution will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Oct. 15-16. 
This year the two main themes will 
be “Price Trends in the Period 
Ahead,” and “Distribution Costs— 
Will They Rise?” 











NEAR BREAD FAMINE BRINGS 
BLACK MARKETEERING 


Newark, N. J.—Bread was bring- 
ing 40c per loaf on the black market 
here during the closing days of the 
strike of wholesale bakery truck 
drivers which closed down approxi- 
mately 12 large plants in northern 
New Jersey. Only a few small inde- 
pendently owned plants were operat- 
ing and they were forced to adopt the 
practice of holding bread back for 
their regular customers. Pickets for 
the striking truck drivers halted 
bread trucks at the entrances to the 
state and, in many instances, seized 
the shipments and poured kerosene 
over the bread, making it unfit for 
human consumption. 








PILLSBURY TO BUILD 
_ FEED PLANT IN OHIO 


Manufacturing Scheduled to Begin 
Next Spring—Plant to Have 
400 Tons Daily Capacity 


Minneapolis, Minn.—First major 
step in Pillsbury Mills’ program of 
postwar expansion was taken Oct. 
8 when construction was _ started 
at Lima, Ohio, on a new 400-ton 
daily capacity commercial feed plant, 
it was announced by M. A. Lehman, 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. He said that feed manufac- 
turing is scheduled to begin next 
spring. : 

The new plant, ninth commercial 
feed unit which will be operated by 
Pillsbury Mills, will comprise proc- 
essing facilities, a 200,000-bu capac- 
ity elevator, a 60x200-ft warehouse 
and an office building. All construc- 
tion will be fireproof. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been 
awarded the general contract. Vari- 
ous equipment, including grain un- 
loading and handling machinery, will 
be acquired and installed under a 
separate contract, Mr. Lehman 
added. 

Pillsbury Feed Mills division, which 
has headquarters at Clinton, Iowa, 
will operate the Lima _ property. 
Pillsbury has other commercial feed 
plants at Minneapolis, Clinton and 
Centerville, Iowa, Atchison, Kansas, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento and Ogden, Utah. 
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AMERICAN MILLERS PLAN 
ANNUAL MEETING OCT. 15 


Louisville, Ky.—The fourteenth an- 
nual conference of the American Mill- 
ers Association will be held in the 
Hotel Henry Watterson, Louisville, 
on Oct. 15. A conference on condi- 
tions affecting flour mills will follow 
the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. Among the subjects which will 
be discussed at the general meeting 
are fumigation, the effect of recon- 
version on flour mills, packaging, 
subsidies, merchandising and mill 
machinery. The association will hold 
its annual election of officers and 
directors in conjunction with the 
meeting. Emmett Loy, Brooksville, 
Ohio, president of the association, 
will preside at the meeting. 











BAKERS’ UNION MAY 
REJECT NEW OFFER 


—<o— 
Month-Old Rochester, N. Y., Strike 
Dispute Stalemated; Conference 
Fails to Produce Agreement 


Rochester, N. Y.—Returning from 
a regional War Labor Board confer- 
ence of executives of three large bak- 
ing companies in their home offices 
in New York, Joseph Stenglein, busi- 
ness manager of the Bakers Union, 
Local 494 (AFL), forecast rejection 
of the newest proposal by the com- 
panies at a meeting of the union 
members here. 

The proposal advanced by the bak- 
ing companies, according to Mr. 
Stenglein, was to arbitrate a wage 
increase for the 200 union members 
on strike since Sept. 2 with an 
agreed limit of 10c an hour increase. 

The companies involved—General, 
Continental and National Biscuit— 
had offered a 6c an hour over-all 
increase as an alternative to a 5c an 
hour differential for nightwork and 
15-minute clothes changing time 
which the union rejected. 

“They wanted to place a limit be- 
tween 6c and 10c an hour for the 
increase on which we would arbi- 
trate,” Mr. Stenglein said, “and the 
union officers countered with arbitra- 
tion on all original demands. The 
company officials would not agree 
to our proposal so it looks as though 
we wasted our time and money go- 
ing to New York,” he added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STRIKE CLOSES 4 JEWISH 
BAKERIES IN MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Four Jewish bak- 
eries in Milwaukee are closed as a 
result of a walkout by employees, 
members of Local 52, AFL Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers. The 
strike was called Oct. 2 when bakery 
operators rejected union demands for 
wage increases. Carl Berkowitz, 
president of the Milwaukee Jewish 
Specialty Bakers Association, said 
negotiations for wage increases have 
been going on for a month. 

The union seeks a weekly increase 
of $2.30 for oven men and cake men; 
$305 weekly boost for benchmen. 
Present basic weekly pay for oven 
men is $45.70, cake men $46.10 and 
bench men $41.95. 

Union officials noted that the bak- 
eries want to lengthen the working 
day and eliminate a provision for 
Passover pay, while the workers 
counter with the pay increase re- 
quest. 

Bakeries affected by the strike are 
the Chicago Bakery, Berkowitz Bak- 
ery, Krasno’s Bakery and Meunitz 
& Sons. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOXCAR SHORTAGES AGAIN 
REPORTED IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—Boxcar short- 
ages are beginning to show up with 
increasing frequency at a number 
of points in the Southwest, the tight- 
est situations apparently being at 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Wichita and 
Omaha. LDeliveries are being ham- 
pered somewhat and mills occasion- 
ally have had to resort to buying 
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wheat they do not particularly want 
in order to obtain the boxcars for 
flour shipments. This situation has 
not made the recent ODT order for 
reduction of minimum carload 
weights too popular with some mill- 
ers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE CLOSES PLANT 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Manufacturing 
operations at, the Hart Carter Co, 
plant here were shut down Oct. 5 by 
a strike of 71 members of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers Union 1139 (CIO). The dispute 
involves retroactivity of a war labor 
board order calling for a 5c-per-hour 
increase to apply on the 1944-45 con- 
tract. 
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Higher Parity for 
Farm Products Is 
Threat in Pace Bill 


Washington, D. C.—With the gov- 
ernment already committed to sup- 
port prices for a wide number of 
commodities at 90% of parity for a 
period of two years after the Jan. 1 
that war is declared ended, the House 
agriculture committee added other 
potential burdens to that -commit- 
ment when it reported favorably the 
Pace bill, which requires that farm 
labor. be computed in making parity 
calculations. 

USDA officials, when informed of 
this committee action, stated that 
if this bill were to become a law 
parity would leap from its present 
level of 174 to 230, an increase of 
nearly 30%. 

This bill has received favorable 
consideration by the House in the 
past but has eventually been side- 
tracked. 

Price supporting operations have 
just started with the government 
prepared to spend $60,000,000 in price 
support loans for the white potato 
crop. Eggs are another farm com- 
modity which may require price sup- 
porting efforts. 

The 90% price support level has 
been under criticism from respon- 
sible economists at present parity 
levels, and if the new and higher 
parity figure were to become a law 
it is difficult to believe that farm 
production could be returned to any- 
thing like peacetime level require- 
ments. 

On a basis of parity being in- 
creased from the present 174 to 230, 
the following would -be the parity 
prices on leading commodities: Cot- 
ton, 28c; wheat, $2.03; corn, $1.48; 
rye, $1.66; oats, 92c, and barley, $1.43. 

Consensus of opinion of seasoned 
observers here reveals that the Pace 
bill will receive little support from 
administration circles at this session. 
This opinion is based on the tremen- 
dously increased priced support costs 
which would be involved if the Pace 
bill were to become a law. 

However, legislation of this type 
has been consistently favored by most 
of the major farm organizations with 
one significant distinction. Farm 
groups have supported the inclusion 
of hired farm labor wages in parity 
calculations but have hesitated to in- 
clude the farmer’s own or his family’s 
earnings in the computations on the 
grounds that this provision is unwork- 
able. 

A new parity concept has influen- 
tial supporters in Congress. Senator. 
Thomas of Oklahoma has a bill pend- 
ing before the Senate agriculture 
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committee which would bring about a 
review of the present parity concept 
aimed at an upward revision. 

Certain major agricultural produc- 
tion groups also have been eager to 
revise the present parity formula. 
Chief among these is the dairy group, 
where hired labor plays a major role 
in production. Previously, they have 
urged that the basic parity years be 
changed from 1909-19 to 1919-29, 
claiming that these latter years are 
more representative of present day 
production costs. 

As against these advocates it might 
be expected that grain producers 
would fight any major changes in the 
present parity formula. Under the 
present concept wheat and corn and 
other grain parity prices are said to 
fail to reflect the lowered production 
costs which have resulted from wide 
mechanization of production and 
harvesting of these crops. 

From the OPA point of view, en- 
actment of the Pace bill would re- 
quire a sharp upward revision of ceil- 
ing prices. A considerable number 
of OPA ceilings are now set above 
parity levels. Virtually all green 
vegetable ceilings are higher than 
parity. Citrus and fruit ceilings are 
slightly above parity while dairy 
product ceilings are considerably over 
the parity level. It is seen that pro- 
ducer groups whose OPA ceilings are 
substantially over parity might find 
this an appropriate time to advocate 
a changed parity concept to arrest 
any decline in prices if and when 
OPA controls are dropped. However, 
it is doubtful that any new legislation 
of this nature can be enacted without 
considerable congressional debate and 
by that time it is expected that most 
OPA food controls will have been re- 
moved unless there is a sharp change 
in present trends. 
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Interior Mills 
in Southwest 


Short of Labor 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although there 
has been some improvement in the 
labor supply situation of flour mills 
in the Kansas City area and in 
some other southwestern metropoli- 
tan communities, mills at smaller 
towns in the interior still are faced 
with shortages that are curtailing 
production. 

Many Kansas City mills say that 
they now are able to obtain full 
crews and even have an occasional 
applicant for a job whom they can- 
not use. Elsewhere the situation 
is more spotty. Some interior mills 
at different points have been able 
to step up production lately, but oth- 
ers say that they still cannot ob- 
tain enough help to run their plants 
more than 12 hours. 

Improved labor conditions, plus the 
low rate of new bookings in Septem- 
ber, enabled mills generally to catch 
up somewhat on their shipping direc- 
tions. In a few instances mills now 
could handle more shipping orders, 
but for the most part they still are 
somewhat behind on their schedules. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 
TO ELECT NEW OFFICERS 
Cleveland, Ohio, — Officers for the 

coming year will be elected at the 

annual meeting of the Cleveland 
ge Club which will be held Oct. 
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Attention Called to Flour Exports 





GOVERNMENT PLANS TO RETURN GRAIN 
EXPORTS TO PRIVATE HANDS BY JANUARY 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—The smoothly 
functioning machinery of the export 
grain trade which appears to have 
successfully persuaded grain branch 
officials in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to return the export 
business to private industry by Jan. 
1, 1946, focuses immediate attention 
on flour exports. 

It is understood in Washington 
that, while credit arrangements have 
not been completed for all foreign 
countries, there has been no dispo- 
sition on the part of American gov- 
ernment officials to insist that certain 
parts of these credits be set aside 
specifically for flour purchases. 

While there is no uniformity of 
credit negotiations, some credit terms 
will be arranged—probably through 
the Export-Import Bank—while oth- 
ers will represent old Jend-lease cred- 
its and others will reflect cash bal- 
ances here. 

Before the American milling indus- 
try can get a share of this export 
business for flour it is quite neces- 
sary that foreign buyers be. p2rsuad- 
ed to reopen old export-import chan- 
nels and request flour shipments. 

Demand for American flour will 
have to originate with foreign buy- 
ers and milling industry officia’s are 
reported ready to stimulate these for- 
eign buyers to reopen old trade lines. 
One industry spokesman here em- 
phasized this need for initiative on 
the part of millers by saying that 
American mills must get their prod- 
ucts back into foreign commerce 
promptly if they expect to retain any 
of their prewar business. 

Once foreign bakers have become 
accustomed to the use of flour other 
than American, it will be more diffi- 
cult for the American miller to re- 
place those products with the prod- 
ucts of American mills. 

It must be emphatically stated 
that there is no disposition on the 
part of USDA grain branch officials 
to favor exports of wheat over flour. 
To the contrary, William McArthur, 
grain branch deputy director, in an 
address made recently in Louisville, 
Ky., said that in analyzing the com- 
modity situation for grains, wheat 
exports would reach a total of 30,- 
000,000 bus monthly starting Oct. 1, 
and that considerable flour would 
also be exported at the same time. 

Under present conditions it is seen 
impossible to estimate how large a 
quantity of flour can be substituted 
for wheat in the export program. 
U. S. government officials are in no 
position to intercede with foreign 
buyers in recommending that some 
wheat be taken in the form of flour 
and it is not believed that the mill- 
ing industry is prepared to ask for 
any specific percentage of the total 
business in the form of flour. 

Unfortunately, representatives of 
some foreign countries here are close- 
ly associated with the milling inter- 
ests in their countries and it is 
feared that they can dominate policy 
to a point where wheat will be fa- 
vored over flour. 

The whole flour export problem is 
highlighted by the necessity of stim- 


ulating demand from foreign buyers 
to take American flour and to get 
American brands back into their pre- 
war channels of distribution abroad. 
How much spade work will have to 
be done can be appreciated when it 
is revealed that quite recently one 
representative of a foreign nation 
said that he understood American 
mills were unable to fill foreign or- 
ders because they were now operat- 
ing at capacity. While some mills 
have been running at capacity, there 
never has been a time when many 
mills would have been unable to take 
business. 

Observers here believe that the ex- 
pected announcement that export 
business will be wholly returned to 
private trade by Jan. 1, 1946, will 
stir American mills into activity and 
it is expected that substantial wheat 
exports in the form of flour will re- 
sult. 

The efficiency with which the grain 
export group has functioned does not 
indicate any conflict with flour and 
grain exporters. It does, however, 
reveal an inherent weakness of the 
flour export organization up to this 
time. It is understood that steps 
have been taken to correct this condi- 
tion. Grain trade representatives 
say that they are prepared to co- 
operate with flour millers in the ex- 
port program and have not intended 
to hog all the export business. 
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Skeleton Meeting 
Planned by Grain 
and Feed Dealers 


Omaha, Neb.—Because the conven- 
tion ban was lifted too late to allow 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association to plan a full convention, 
the association has scheduled a “skel- 
etonized” meeting at the Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Oct. 11-12. This will 
be the forty-ninth annual meeting 
of the group. 

J. L. Welsh, president, said the 
meeting was originally planned for 
only 55 officers and directors because 
of wartime travel rules. Although 
the ban was lifted, no changes have 
been announced in the program which 
does not include a formal speaking or 
entertainment program, but to which 
all members are invited. There will 
be some sessions of special interest 
for country elevator operators, job- 
bers and dealers generally. Meetings 
will be held by the national feed dis- 
tributors committee, the national re- 
tail feed committee, the country ele- 
vator committee, the resolutions com- 
mittee and the cash grain commission 
merchants association. 

The short corn situation will be 
one of the subjects discussed by mem- 
bers attending the meeting. A second 
point of interest will be the organiza- 
tion’s backing of the movement to 
have surplus grains put to industrial 
uses within the borders of the United 
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States. This has long been a policy 
of the association, and increased at- 
tention will be devoted to the cam- 
paign, Mr. Welsh declared. In this 
connection members of the organiza- 


.tion will make a tour of inspection 


of the Farm Crops Processing Corp. 
plant, which makes industrial alcohol 
from grains. 

Highlighting the annual business 
meeting on Oct. 12 will be the elec- 
tion of officers from a slate presented 
by the nominations committee. 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission ‘Co., St. Louis, will be 
honored at the annual dinner for the 
directors, open to all members, which 
will be held that evening. Mr. Drey- 
er has been a member of the board 
alae of the association’ since 

4. 
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Sept. 15 Parity 
on Wheat Gains 
Ic Over August 


Washington, D. C.—The monthly 
computation of the Department of 
Agriculture on parity prices of farm 
commodities showed unexpected ad- 
vances between Aug. 15 and Sept. 
15, emphasizing continuation of ris- 
ing costs since the ending of the 
war. Parity for wheat, corn and bar- 
ley is up 1c bu and grain sorghums 
2c cwt. There also were moderate 
gains for oats, cotton and wool. 

Upward adjustment of the parity 
figure on wheat may presage action 
by Commodity Credit Corp. in ad- 
vancing its buying prices at various 
markets. This step was taken a year 
ago when there was a rise of lc 
in parity for wheat between Sept. 15 
and Oct. 15. 

Farm prices of grains held steady 
to slightly easier in the Aug. 15 to 
Sept. 15 period, except a rise of 
7c for rye. 

Parity prices and average farm 
prices for given dates follow (per 
bu unless otherwise specified) : 





Average 
Parity price -——Farm price——, 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
15,’45 15, 45 15,'45 15,’45 15, °44 
Wheat ...$1.54 $1.53 $1.45 $1.45 $1.35 
Corn » wae 1,11 1.12 1.13 1.16 
ORS. esse. .694 .69 .583 -589 -642 
Barley ... 1.08 1.07 974 .986 .953 


1.31 1,24 1.02 
2.06 2.07 1.74 
eee 2.89 2.89 


oS rere 1,25 1. 
*Gr. sorgh. 2.11 2. 
2 2 

5 


*Dry beans .. " nd 0 6.11 oe. 
Cotton, Ib. .2158 .2145 .2172 .2135 .2102 


*Cot seed.. .3920 .3900 5250 .6230 
Wool, Ib... .318 .317 .414 -414 -418 
Hay, ton .20.70 20.50 14.60 oss 
Soybeans... 1.67 1.66 vee 1.93 
*Per cwt. 
The parity price of wheat a year ago was 


$1.50 bu, corn $1.09, oats 67.8c, rye $1.22, 
barley $1.05, cotton 21.08c Ib, grain sor- 
ghums $2.06 cwt. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAST FEED CLUB HEADS 
HONOR MAURICE JOHNSON 


Kansas City, Mo.—All past presi- 
dents of the Kansas City Feed Club 
were guests of Lewis E. Selders, 
president of Spear Mills, Inc., at a 
luncheon gathering Sept. 27 in honor 
of Maurice Johnson, a former feed 
club president. Mr. Johnson, who 
resigned from The Northwestern 
Miller recently to join the Staley 
Milling Co., was presented with~‘a 
number of gifts as a remembrance 
of the occasion, 
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Tactics in Congress Hamper UNRRA 





LEHMAN ASKED 1 TO PURCHASE 
UNWANTED ITEMS FOR VOTES 


i Sa ebiadid 
Less Money for Flour, Wheat as Senators Press Potatoes 
—UNRRA, USDA Blame Each Other for Soft 
Wheat Flour Purchase Troubles 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—Congressional 
groups representing constituencies 
where army food contracts have been 
cancelled or where surpluses of agri- 
cultural commodities exist are liter- 
ally holding up H. H. Lehman, 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration  direc- 
tor, with threats of refusal to 
vote for the UNRRA appropriation 
unless he agrees to spend part of 
this fund for food products and com- 
modities which his organization does 
not want and cannot obtain except at 
prohibitive prices. Officials within 
UNRRA say that Mr. Lehman is 
deeply distressed by the conditions 
he is facing before these Congres- 
sional hold-up men and has already 
been forced to yield to. their de- 
mands in a number of consequential 
commitments. Responsible UNRRA 
officials say they are sure that the 
American public and business men 
generally would resent these Con- 
gressional tactics if they were made 
public, but as officials of that agen- 
cy they cannot publicly reveal the 
true situation. 

In speaking privately on the con- 
ditions confronting UNRRA, reliable 
officials at that agency point out 
that each one of these raids on the 
UNRRA appropriation means that 
just so much less money will be 
available for the purchase of needed 
commodities, particularly wheat and 
flour, which is the top priority on 
UNRRA’s list of foods. It may be 
argued that even if sqme of the 
UNRRA funds are diverted to the 
purchase of surplus commodities and 
products there will still be a size- 
able volume of business for the grain 
trade and the milling industry. That 
is unquestionably true, but unless 
there is some restraint placed on 
Congressional blocs, precedents al- 
ready established may pyramid to 
a point where UNRRA’ purchasing 
power for the basic foods, wheat and 
flour, will be seriously impaired. 


Sweet Potatoes Forced 


Two important precedents in de- 
parture from their planned food re- 
lief program have already been tak- 
en. The first involved approximate- 
ly $3,000,000 earmarked for the pur- 
chase of dehydrated sweet potatoes, 
representing cancelled army con- 
tracts. With this commitment 
UNRRA bought off Congressional op- 
position from southern and south- 
eastern areas. 

Once that fact was made known 
the white potato producers, facing an 
expected unmanageable surplus, 
together with cancelled dehydrated 
white potato contracts, insisted that 
they be given equal treatment with 
the sweet potato producers and 
UNRRA funds were again the object 
of their consideration. To the credit 
of Secretary.of Agriculture Clinton 


P. Anderson, it must be said that he 
resisted efforts of the white potato 
dehydrators to have their army con- 
tracts reinstated, but there is strong 
evidence to the effect that special 
interests representing the white po- 
tato dehydrators have succeeded in 
pulling strings in influential quar- 
ters and by next week it may be 
announced that the army dehydration 
contracts will be carried out and the 
production delivered to UNRRA. 

It is reliably stated that at. a 
recent meeting between Mr. Lehman 
and _ congressional representatives 
from potato producing states, Mr. 
Lehman agreed that $5,000,000 of 
the UNRRA appropriation will be 
earmarked for purchase of white po- 
tatoes. Mr. Lehman did not at that 
time agree to what form the potato 
purchase would take. 

Faced with a record white potato 
crop, Mr. Anderson was reported as 
eager to use this money for the pur- 
chase of fresh white potatoes, but 
at this point lobbyists for the de- 
hydrators appeared on the scene and 
at a session scheduled this week be- 
tween Senator Brewster of Maine, 
Senator Mead of New York and Sen- 
ator Johnson of Colorado, represent- 
ing the potato growers, and John 
E. Snyder, director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
it is said that an allocation of the 
responsibility for the cancelled white 
potato dehydration contracts will be 
made. This is a highly euphemis- 
tic way of saying that the 14,000,000 
bus involved in the white potato de- 
hydration contracts will be restored 
for disposal to UNRRA. 

The UNRRA program cannot af- 
ford to buy this expensive food, of- 
ficials at that agency say. As far as 
white potatoes are concerned they 
say that this commodity would be 
unacceptable at any price. The ship- 
ping problem involved in the move- 
ment of substantial quantities of 
white potatoes to Europe from east- 
ern ports this winter would result 
in heavy spoilage from freezing at 
both port terminals and the waste 
and shrink that will occur in actual 
shipping makes any attempt to ship 
fresh white potatoes uneconomical, 
government officials claim. 


Lip Service Only 


While the administration gives lip 
service to the purposes of UNRRA 
there as yet has been no important 
administration spokesman to come 
forward and remove the “step-child” 
position of this agency. During the 
war UNRRA had funds, but was un- 
able to buy the type of supplies it 
needed most. Its requirements were 
placed second to other more impor- 
tant claims. Now without funds and 
supplies available UNRRA is still 


‘unable to get the foods and com- 





modities it needs badly, most of 
which are in good supply. 

Flour procurement for UNRRA 
now being handled by United States 
‘Department of Agriculture procure- 
ment facilities has been far from 
satisfactory, UNRRA officials say. 
UNRRA has been in the market for 
50,000,000 lbs of soft wheat flour but 
for some inexplicable reason USDA 
has not been able to deliver the 
goods. The trouble does not appear 
to exist at USDA procurement of- 
fice where, UNRRA officials say, the 
USDA actual purchasing operations 
function efficiently. But once mill 
offers of flour have been accepted 
the flour seems to disappear mys- 
teriously to other programs. It is 
intimated that the difficulty lies with 
the shipping and warehousing opera- 
tions at USDA. 

For example it is said that USDA 
warehousing people have failed to 
get flour in export position at At- 
lantic and Gulf ports where UNRRA 


had ships scheduled for loading. 
During this past month two boats 
were unable to lift expected flour ex- 
ports that failed to materialize. 
UNRRA wants to get flour in export 
position at Savannah, Jacksonville, 
Mobile, New Orleans and Norfolk, 
but USDA officials persist in inter- 
preting Atlantic and Gulf ports as 
being New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore or Galveston and Houston. 

USDA procurement officials deny 
any delay in filling UNRRA requisi- 
tions for soft wheat flour, stating 
that the current UNRRA requisi- 
tion calls for 55,000,000 Ibs of hard 
and soft wheat flour. Inasmuch as 
USDA has 28,000,000 lbs of hard 
wheat flour in inventory stocks it is 
planned to deliver those stocks to 
UNRRA. Current purchases of soft 
wheat flour will only involve 27,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

USDA officials also point out de- 
lay on the part of UNRRA in requisi- 


(Continued on page 29.) 





Norwegian Importers Negotiate 


First Direct U. S$. Flour Sales 


A substantial volume of flour, 
mostly United States and Canadian 
springs, was sold last week to Nor- 
way, with North American mills 
working direct with individual im- 
porters in that country for the first 
time since the beginning of the war. 
The transactions were handled un- 
der the approval of the Norwegian 
government, but the importers over 
there were permitted to make their 
own arrangements with their Ameri- 
can sources. Previously the Norwe- 
gian business was controlled by the 
British Ministry of Supplies. 

Actual figures on the amount of 
flour sold to Norway are not avail- 
able and trade reports vary widely. 
Some.guesses were as high as 15,- 
000 tons, but these were not given 
much credence. More reliable do- 
mestic sources estimated the Canadi- 
an sales at around 4,000 tons, with 
the opinion that United States mills 
had supplied equally as much. 

Another sizeable export order de- 
veloped during the week from the 





POTATO MEAL OFFERED AS 
STOCK FEED IN COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—Government offi- 
cials announced here last week that 
dehydrated potatoes now are being 
offered to stock feeders, feed manu- 
facturers and distillers by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Most of the work of 
dehydration is being done in Greeley, 
Colo., at the plant of the Dehydrated 
Food Products Co. of Colorado. 

According to feeding tests con- 
ducted by the Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege at Fort Collins, dehydrated po- 
tatoes processed into meal are prac- 
tically equal to ground corn in feed- 
ing value and appear to have a slight- 
ly higher value than dried beet pulp. 
Alfalfa hay silage and dehydrated po- 
tato meal also proved to be satisfac- 
tory in lamb feeding experiments at 
the college. The meal is not suitable 
for hog feeding, since hogs show the 
best gains on cooked potatoes. 


Netherlands Purchasing Commission 
in New York, which placed a large 
order for soft wheat flour from all 
parts of the United States for ship- 
ment to the Netherlands East Indies. 
Individual orders on this deal ranged 
from a few thousand to 25,000 sacks. 
Shipment is to be made from partici- 
pating mills in October, November 
and part of December. Prices paid 
were described as “fair” and in line 
with domestic price ranges. 


¥ ¥ 


Canadian Mills 
Make Direct Sales 
to the Continent 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills did 
their first direct flour business with 
the continent of Europe on Oct. 15. 
Norway bought a substantial quantity 
and all Canadian mills having agents 
in that market participated in this 
order. Of course, the flour trade of 
Norway is under government control, 
although done through regular chan- 
nels of business. 

The wheat board has fixed the price 
for November flour sales to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom at the same rate as was 
in effect in October, namely, $11.35 
per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Atlantic winter 
ports. 

The British Ministry of Food is 
eager for further supplies and all the 
flour Canadian mills can supply in 
that month will be booked. The an- 
nouncement covered November only 
and no December business can yet 
be taken. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN RECEIPTS AT DULUTH 

Duluth, Minn.—Wheat receipts at 
Duluth and Superior for September 
totaled 19,693,740 bus, compared with 
18,456,140 bus for the same month a 
year ago. Total for all grains was 
27,862,665 bus for the month as com- 
pared with 26,138,900 bus a year. ago. 
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Wheat shipments during the month 
were 16,520,020 bus, and all grains 
totaled 21,732,920 bus. Car receipts 
of grain have fallen off to approxi- 
mately the 500 lot daily—the normal 
number that can be handled by the 
terminal elevators without much 
trouble. This rate of receipts and 
clearance of cars should keep ac- 
cumulation to a minimum and pre- 
vent any serious congestion. So far 
there has been no reported loading 
of storage cargoes, which ordinarily 
begins about this time of the season. 





——BREAD !1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Senate Bill Would 
Raise Wage Rate in 
Country Elevators 


Washington, D. C.—Government 
officials and leading spokesmen from 
industry and labor will be heard on 
the proposal to increase minimum 
wage to 65c per hour before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee which started Sept. 
25. The measure was introduced by 
Senator Pepper of Florida in con- 
junction with nine other senators. 
President Truman in his message to 
Congress advocated the principles of 
the measure. 

The bill, which provides for the 
extension of the new minimum wage 
level to food processing industries, 
merchant seamen and employees en- 
gaged in handling seafood for ship- 
ment, also eliminates the area of pro- 
duction definition and presumably 
would bring country elevators under 
the coverage of the proposal. 

Among those scheduled to appear 
before the committee are Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, Secretary of Labor; 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce; Chester Bowles of OPA; Gov. 
Herbert A. Maw of Utah; Ira B. 
Mosher, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers; William 
Green of the AFL; Claudius T. Mur- 
chinson, Cotton Textile Institute, and 
Ray Bowden, representing the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. 

The Senate bill, S 1349, proposes 
that the minimum wage rates be 
raised immediately to 65c an hour, 
with 70c the following year and 75c 
after that. 

More important to country eleva- 
tor operators is the elimination of 
the exemption now given to their em- 
ployees by the “area of production” 
clause. The seasonal exemption for 
14 weeks, which applies to hours only 
and which was obtained by the grain 
trade in 1941, would be retained, as 
would the exemption for outside 
salesmen, and retail selling in intra- 
state commerce. Should the bill pass 
in something like its present form, 
however, all country elevator em- 
ployees would be under the bill at 
the increased minimum pay rate. 

“Our objection at the hearing will 
be to the elimination of the area of 
production exemption,” a bulletin of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association stated. ‘“We hold that 
this exemption is proper and neces- 
sary. To put all country elevator 
employees under this high minimum 
wage and overtime, without accord- 
ing some means of recapturing the 
expenditure in rates-allowed by states 
and by OPA, would be ruinous to 
many country elevator men. We urge 
that each country elevator operator 
who is -interested write us his esti- 
mate of the effect of rates that high; 
what it would mean to him in in- 
creased straight time pay and in 
overtime pay.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


No Immediate Change in Sugar 
Supply Seen as Result of Java Find 


Washington, D. C. — Although ru- 
mors persist in responsible govern- 
ment circles that the baking indus- 
try sugar quota will be increased by 
5% before the fourth quarter is over, 
it is impossible to get confirmation 
from sugar allocation authorities at 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Authoritative sources at 
USDA doubt that the Java “find” of 
1,600,000 tons of sugar will be avail- 
able to relieve the tight domestic 
situation before the first quarter of 
1946 at the earliest. 

This source points out that ap- 
proximately 500,000 tons of the Java 
find will be held for distribution in 
other parts of the world. Also, it is 
said that the condition of this hoard 
is not known and it is expected that 
it will have to be re-bagged before 


it can be shipped to this country and 
other claimants for the sugar. Any 
arrivals from Java or other far east- 
ern stocks cannot be expected before 
the end of the year and our own do- 
mestic stocks are so low that any ad- 
ditional allocation to the OPA for in- 
creased bakery industry rations would 
dislocate sugar distribution complete- 
ly, it is feared. 

However, once the condition of the 
Java hoard is known, and the timing 
of shipments to this country ascer- 
tained, it can be expected that ra- 
tioning authorities will be as liberal 
as possible in expanding ration evi- 
dence. 


No Change Seen 


New York, N. Y.—Sugar allotments 
made for the fourth quarter probably 
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will remain unchanged despite the 
reported find of 1,600,000 tons of 
sugar in Javanese ports, B. W. Dyer 
& Co., sugar economists and brokers, 
report. 

The Dyer firm doubted the possi- 
bility of a bonus declaration late in 
the fourth quarter, “until the Javan- 
ese sugar has been purchased or 
pledged, the international allocations 
made, and_ substantial shipments 
started.” 

Concerning ‘household sugar ration- 
ing, the announcement pointed out — 
that if Congress fails to renew the 
Office of Price Administration ration 
authority, which expires Dec. 31, con- 
sumer rationing “probably will be re- 
moved,” although some form of in- 
ventory control and limits on primary 
distributors’ deliveries probably will 
be in effect after Jan. 1. 





Ask Board Officials 
to Attend Hearings 
on Oats Premiums 


Washington, D. C.—Officials of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and grain 
trade representatives have been asked 
to attend hearings in Washington 
before a Senate subcommittee of the 
agriculture and forestry committee 
concerning the board’s premium for 
extra heavy No. 1 white oats. 

Use of this premium by the ex- 
changes has been contested by Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma who 
contends that the premium is not 
being received by farm producers, 
but is gained by speculators who de- 
liver the premium grades against 
contracts on the exchanges. 

Hearings will start on Oct. 11. The 
premiums effective on the exchanges 
are those provided by Office of Price 
Administration regulations. Before 
the OPA order was issued major ex- 
changes had lower premium levels, 
but revised their rules to conform to 
the OPA ruling. 

There is a strong possibility that 
the oat hearings may develop into 
a general investigation of the OPA 
regulation with discounts receiving 
as much attention as the controver- 
sial premiums. Ralph Brown, new 
OPA grain section price chief, will 
represent OPA at the hearings, hav- 
ing canceled his intended appearance 
before the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association in Omaha this 
week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FARMERS RUNNING BEHIND 
ON WINTER WHEAT SOWING 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Light to ex- 
cessive rains have: blanketed the 
wheat belt of central and western 
Kansas, to start farmers on their 
long delayed volume planting. 

Don Ingle, county agent in this, 
the largest wheat growing county 
in the state, said less wheat was 
in the ground Oct. 1 this year than 
ever before. It will be a week be- 
fore planting can be started in some 
sections of the county, which -re- 
ceived 10 inches of moisture in a 
week. 

Movement -of wheat to market 








dwindled, due to an increasing car 
shortage and occupation of farmers 
with seeding. Some stored wheat is 
being sold at line stations, but box- 
cars are not available. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOINS BOB WHITE STAFF 


Chicago, Ill—George Bower, vet- 
eran of four years in the army air 
forces, has joined the merchandising 
staff of the Bob White Organization, 
Chicago. Serving as a technieal ser- 
geant in the air forces, he saw action 
in Palestine, Egypt, Tunis, Sicily, 
Italy and Corsica. Overseas for 32 
months, Sgt. Bower was awarded 
the purple heart for wounds received 
in Corsica. He was employed by the 
Glidden Co. before entering the army. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEBA ELECTS DICKSON 
PRESIDENT THIRD TIME 


—<>— 
Fred Cobb Urges Convention to Im- 
prove Quality and Flavor of 
Their Products 














Swampscott, Mass.—John Dickson 
of the Bay State Bakery, Inc., was 
re-elected to his third term as presi- 
dent of the New England Bakers As- 
sociation at its annual convention in 
the New Ocean House, Oct. 7-9. 
Walter Friend was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association and president of 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., was guest speaker at the busi- 
ness session Oct. 8. He urged the 
convention to obey all government 
food orders as long as they exist, to 
retain as many of their advantages 
as possible after they expire and to 
improve the quality and flavor of 
their products. 

J. B. Spark of the Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, declared the 
baking industry is lacking in educa- 
tional and vocational work. He out- 
lined programs of this type being 
followed in other lines: and urged 
bakers to remedy the situation. 

A radio program for the baking 
industry, developed by Merck and Co., 
Inc., of Rahway, N. J., was presented 


-to the convention and a. recording 


played. 

The business program on Oct. 9 
was devoted to.a study of the post- 
war problems. 


Rye Ceiling Order 
To Bring 5c 
Rate Differential 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration shortly will is- 
sue the rye ceiling order for 1946. 
Administrative notice of this inten- 
tion has previously been announced. 
Responsible officials say that the reg- 
ulation will provide for a 5c differen- 
tial between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, representing water freight be- 
tween these two markets. 

Admittedly this problem of bal- 
ancing business between these points 
is a troublesome one. If the full 
rail freight differential were provid- 
ed there would be a serious disloca- 
tion between these terminals. 

OPA officials say that if their pro- 
posed treatment of these markets 
does not meet with satisfaction of 
the industries involved they will be 
willing to discuss the problem and 
adjust the proposal to satisfy condi- 
tions which would be objectionable 
to industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN E. MORRILL PROMOTED 
BY UNION MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Ill—John E. Morrill has 
been named executive vice president 
and general manager of the Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., by the di- 
rectors at a meeting held in Chicago 
Oct. 8. John R. Winterbotham will 
continue as vice president of the com- 
pany. 

G. N. Elwood, president of the com- 
pany, died on Sept. 27. 

Allen G. Mills and Ione L. Wood- 
ruff were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 

Mr. Morrill, well known in the bak- 
ing industry, has been with the Union 
Machinery Co. about nine years, and 
has been its sales manager. Prior to 
that he was with the American In- 
stitute of Baking for 10 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DRY BEANS SET-ASIDES OFF 

Washington, D, C.—-All set-asides 
of dry beans for military and other’ 
government purchases have been sus- 
pended indefinitely by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, effective Oct. 1:' 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR BUYING LAGS AFTER 


MODERATE SUBSIDY FLURRY 


Continued Strength in Wheat Forces Flour Prices Back 
to Ceiling and Buyers Lose Interest—Export 
Field Showing Life 


Flour millers booked a moderately 
liberal volume of business in the first 
two or three days after the increased 
October subsidy rate took effect, but 
the aggregate failed to reach the ex- 
pectations of most plants. After the 
first rush of bookings, buying interest 

tapered off rapidly and 

by the close of the week 

Sales trade was again light. 

Far The subsidy increase al- 

Above lowed some mills to 

Average quote a few cents below 

ceilings at the time the 

rate was announced, but 

continued strength in wheat imme- 

diately forced flour auotations back 

to the ceilings. Buyers soon lost in- 

terest, since most of them were 
booked well ahead anyway. 

The export field appears to be 
opening up gradually. Some four 
was wor'’ed for shipment from Buf- 
falo to Norway. The flour was sold 
for the account of the Norwegian 
government, but the busiress was 
handled direct by importers over 
there. The Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission was reported to be in 
the market for flour late last wee. 
Brazil and Haiti are buying small 
lots right along. 

Following a wave of fairly liberal 
bookings the first thyee days after 
the subsidy was revised upward, busi- 
ness with southwestern mills tapered 
off rather sharply. By the close of 
last week, very little booking was 
reported. Average sales for the en- 
tire week were about 100% of capac- 
ity, compared with 5% the previous 
week and 105% a year ago. In the 
early rush, several of the larger bak- 
ers booked moderate amounts and 
one western chain baker took on 


about a month’s supplies. Soft wheat 
mills were figuring on the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
reyuest for 270000 sactss of 9.5% 
protein soft wheat flour for the 
United Natiors Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration, but since 
the flour is wanted for October ship- 
ment from the Gulf, some mil!s may 
not be in a position to offer much. 
Export interest continues fairly 
steady, both for quick and December- 
February shipment. 


Spring Sales 232% 


As anticipated, spring wheat mills 
did a moderate'y heavy b'siress the 
fore part of the week, folowing the 
advance in the subs‘dy, but inouiry 
quickly slackened and became Jight 
as the week closed. The rew busi- 
ness boo'"ed came from wide’y szat- 
tered territory, with the Southeast 
more in evidence than for some ti'me 
past. A number of biz eastern chain 
organjzations were showing interest, 
but their purchases were rot as 
heavy as they were at the c'oce of 
August. One lot of 65,C09 bavs was 
reported and another of 250720. but 
most of the busiress was in ca~lots 
and 1090- to 5,090-sac’x lots. Choice 
spring clears are in active demand 
and are priced about in line with 
patents. Some companies report a 
decided slowing up in volume of ship- 
ping directions. Total bookings by 
spring wheat mills last week were 
232% of capacity. azainst 26% the 
week before and 400% a year ago. 


Eastern Inquiry Fades 


Sa’es at Buffalo failed to reach the 
volume that had been anticipated 
with the subsidy increase. Bakery 





New Inquiries and Shipping Orders 
for Semolina Continue Very Active 


Judging by inquiry and volume of 
shipping directions, macaroni manu- 
facturers are increasing their produc- 
tion and doing a good business. The 
bulk of the trade has covered its 
nearby needs, but here and there a 
manufacturer needs more semolina, 
and millers are doing what they can 
to keep old customers satisfied. They 
are not aggressive sel'ers, however, 
and not keen about adding to their 
bookings. They all feel that sooner 
or later the subsidy arrangement will 
have to be abandoned, or modified, 
and they do not want to be caught 
with too much business on their books 
for forward delivery. 

Terminal receipts of durum are dis- 





CANADIAN DURUM CROP 
AT 10-YEAR LOW 

Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada 
this year is harvesting its smallest 
crop of durum wheat in many years. 
Production for 1945 is estimated at 
5,900,000 bus, or the smallest durum 
outturn in probably a decade. In 
1944, durum wheat production in 
western Canada totaled 11,000,000 
bus and in 1943 7,000,000 bus. 





appointing, not only in volume, but 
in quality. Early arrivals were unusu- 
ally dry and high in quality, but late 
grain in the important North Dakota 
producing area was caught by rain 
during harvest, with the result that 
recent receipts have been running too 
high in moisture content for comfort. 
Desirable milling durum commands 
ceilings, but anything testing over 
15% moisture is difficult to move ex- 
cept at a stiff discount. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Oct. 6, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better....$1.71@1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or better.... 1.70@1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better.... 1.68@1.74 e 
4 Durum or better.... 1.66@1.73 
5 Durum or better.... 1.64@1.71% baie 
1 Red Durum ........ 1.66@ ... 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6 ...... *193,010 102 
Previous week ........ 235,530 112 
VWORE GEO ise voccecies 206,613 105 
Crop year 
production 
SGly  FeOct, 6° 2046s cece ets 2,500,705 
July 1-Oct. 7, 1944. ...cceveceves 2,711,192 


*Eight companies. 


buyers entered a few orders, but 
most of them continued to re'y on 
previous bookings, which they are 
ordering out at a rapid rate. Trade 
at Boston slackened quickly after a 
fairly active rush in the first few 
days of the month. Most of the busi- 
ness done was in moderate sized lots 
for 30 to 60 days’ shipment, with 
round lots conspicuous!y absent. The 
business was boo'ed at about 5@10c 
under ceilings. Similar trade trends 
were reported at Philadelphia, with 
intuiry slow as the week closed. 
Pittsbrrzh trade was mostly in 2,000- 
to 5,000-bag lots at full ceilings for 
high protein flour to 15c under on 
low protein hard winters. Family 
flor trade was fairly good. 

Chicago mil's reported rather 
broad business in the first part of the 
week, but the volume did not come 
up to expectations. At Cleveland, 
jobbers reported a large volume of 
business on the new subsidy rate, 
with both ba’ers and jobbers con- 
tracting for the next 90 davs. Most 
mills were asking within 102 of the 
ceiling in that market. Family busi- 
ness has increased materia'ly and is 
expected to continue good. A decid- 
ed exnansion in bookings occurred 
at St. Louis. but the business dropped 
off Jater when wheat prices continued 
to strengthen. 


Cleaning Up Old Orders 

Southeastern mills reported only 
fair sized sales last week. It was 
said that most of the plants serving 
that area were not interested in new 
boo'*xinys as much as in cleaning up 
old orders to the government. 

In the Pacific Northwest, domestic 
flour trade showed improvement, but 
there was little new in the export 
field. Quotations have been put out 
to Atlantic and Gulf buyers for No- 
vember shipment. Allocations of 
ships were made to 11 shipping lines 
which covered those ports prior to 


the war. Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity. 
Production 
Flour production showed little 


change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73%- of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3200115 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,708,475 sacls in the 
preceding week and 3,423 829 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,471,- 
121 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 30°3,564. Production in the 
Northwest decreased 43,009 sacks and 
was up 74,000 in the Sornthwest. 
Buffalo output increased 30.000 sacks, 
central and_ southeastern states 
gained 36,000 and the north Pacific 
Coast was down 5,000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SELF-R'SING FLOUR SALES 
TO Bz TOPIC AT MEETING 


Birmingham, Ala —The Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., will hold a 
meeting here Oct. 25 to consider 
various problems and to hear a pre- 
liminary report on the effectiveness 
of its recently launched advertising 
program now being conducted in sev- 
eral southern states. 

A discussion of the effect of the 
reconversion program upon the use 
of self-rising flour will also be one 
of the principal topics at the meet- 
ing. 

The program includes a luncheon 
to be given by John F. Hasselmann, 
regional director for the flour divi- 
sion of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
The meeting will be open and all 
persons interested in the activities of 
the institute are invited to attend. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS 
REPORT HEAVY DEMAND 


—<— 
Search for All Ingredients Continues 
Unabated—Feed By-product 
Prices Remain High 


Search for all types of feed ingredi- 
ents continues unabated. Feed man- 
ufacturers appear to have a limitless 
demand for balanced ration feeds 
and output of plants is measured only 
by availability of ingredients. De- 
mand for poultry and egg mashes 
continues ata 
high rate. Declin- 
ing pastures and 
ranges and the ap- 
proach of colder 
weather are being 
reflected in increased inquiry for cat- 
tle, hog and dairy feeds. Continued 
healthy demand for all types of bal- 
anced ration feeds is also indicated 
by the recent increase in egg prices, 
hog values firmly wedged at OPA 
ceilings, and the cattle market steady 
to moderately higher with better fed 
grades exhibiting greater tightness 
at ceilings than for some months 
past. Feedstuffs prics remain most- 
ly at full ceiling levels and the in- 
dex number of wholesale feed prices 
for the country as a whole last week 
was unchanged at 166.1, compared 
with 166.3 a year ago. 

At Kansas City offerings of mill- 
feeds fail to show any improve- 
ment; however, feed manufactur- 
ers are able to pick up scat- 
tered lots of bran and middlings but 
such offerings fail to develop in other 
than isolated cases. On the other 
hand, increasing complaint is heard 
that mills are falling further behind 
on deliveries against outstanding can- 
tracts. 

The scarcity of available supplies 
of millfeeds continues to prevail quite 
generally at all markets throughout 
the Central West. At Minneapolis, 
demand for feeds is perhaps a little 
more aggressive despite high produc- 
tion levels of both millfeeds and lin- 
seed meal. There are no open mar- 
ket offerings of either millfeed or 
linseed meal. Output of millfeeds 
moves mainly to handlers and deal- 
ers who can or will take a proportion 
of flour, clears or ground grain feeds. 

Production of alfalfa meal, both 
sun-cured and dehydrated, is being 
maintained at the maximum of avail- 
able manpower. Recent generous 
rains throughout Kansas and Ne- 
braska have revived the growth of 
alfalfa. Dehydrating plants will con- 
tinue at peak levels until killing 
frosts force a shutdown ef opera- 
tions. Sun-cured plants are accumu- 
lating stockpiles of hay for winter 
grinding and portable grinders are 
active in all sections. Keen compe- 
tition is developing among mea] man- 
ufacturers for supplies of grinding 
hay. Demand for meal continues far 
in excess of supplies. Some large 
manufacturers report their entire 
production going to feed manufac- 
turers. Prices for both sun-cured 
and dehydrated meal remain firm at 
ceiling levels. Occasional lots of low 
grade sun-cured are being offered at 
slight discounts below OPA maxi- 
mums. 






Prices 
About the 
Same 






Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 61,619 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 60,819 tons in the 
week previous and 55,077 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 819,605 tons, 
as compared with 770,066 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Inflationary News Advances 
Wheat Prices Further 


Wage Demands of Labor, Assurance of Price Support and 
Proposal to Revise Parity Levels Construed as Bullish 


The upward trend in wheat prices 
continued unbroken last week, values 
soaring into new high ground for 
the season on the inflationary wave 
which began soon after V-J Day. 
Widespread labor disputes, with de- 
mands for sharp increases in wage 
rates, seem to be 
the main cause of 
the irflation talk, 
but the wheat 
market is being 
given additional 
support by government promises of 
continued price protection on farm 
commodities for at least two years 
more and a renewal of last year’s 
aitempt to ra‘se farm parity levels 
by including the cost of labor in the 
parity calculations. Similar pro- 
posals in the last session of Congress 
were voted down because of the in- 
flationary angles. Consers''s now is 
that such revisions will again be dis- 
approved, but the nast week’s discus- 
sions of a possib’e parity increase 
have been decidedly bullish price- 
wise. 

Cash wheat prices remain well 
above the buying levels of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at Jeading mar- 
kets and the agency continues to ob- 
tain no wheat. To re-enter the mar- 
ket, the CCC would have to advance 
its bids 10c or more to get in line 
with present values. Sizab’e flour 
sales resulted from the increase in 
the October subsidy rate. but the vol- 
ume was-not up to expectations and 
inquiry soon subsided when flour 
prices were forced back to the ceil- 
ing by the steady advance in milling 
wheat costs. Millers, however, con- 
tinue to take wheat liberally to cov- 
er the large volume of unfilled or- 
ders on their books. Farm move- 
ment of wheat has increased slizhtly 
in the Northwest. due to better weath- 
er, but remains limited in the South- 
west as farmers hold back for in- 
come tax reasons. 

Seeding of the new winter wheat 
crop progressed as ranid'y as pos- 
sib'e following the recent heavy rains 
and indications are for an acreage 
up to or above. last year’s. Frost has 
killed a large acreage of corn and 
much soft grain will result. but grain 
men do not expect the official gov- 
ernment estimate, due this week, to 
show much reduction in the number 
of bushels. 

Wheat futures advanced 1% @4c 
last week. December at Chicago 
closed Oct. 8 at $1 76%. at Minne- 
apolis at $1685 and at Kansas City 
at $1.67% bu. May wheat showed 
the most gain. Rye futures were up 
2'6@4c for the week. with Chicago 
December ending at $1.54 and Min- 
neapolis December at $1.49%. 

Milling demand for spring wheat 
at Minneapolis continued good last 








MORE WHEAT TO FRANCE 


* * 

Portland, Oregon —The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has announced that three 
more full carroes of wheat, totaling 
approximately 25,000 tons, would be 
shipped to France. This makes a to- 
tal of 50.000 tons booked in the last 
30 days. The latest three cargoes will 
be shipped in October. Two of the 
three previously booked cargoes went 
out last week. 








week and prices registered further 
strength. Wheat with 14% protein 
or higher advanced to full ceilings 
and the maximums applied to the 
upper range of values on wheat 
down to 12.50% protein. Wheat that 
could move via Duluth for shipment 
down the lakes before the close of 
navigation was stronger. Receipts 
of all classes of wheat at Minre- 
apolis last week amounted to 2,162 
cars and Duluth unloaded 2,696. In- 
cluded in the Minneapolis receipts 
were 171 cars of durum, a volume 
considered very disappointing by 
mills. More wet durum was _ in- 
cluded and grain with over 15% 
moisture was subjected to corsider- 
ab'e discount. Desirab’e milling du- 
rum, however, continued at full ceil- 
ing. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat over the December future at 
Minneapolis on Oct. 6: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs ...... 2c over Dec. @$1.72 
Oe eae ee lc over Dec. @ $1.71 
Me eR | er ee ees le over Dec @$1.71 
ee ee a ee 0c over Dec. @$1.70% 
ee SB eee le under Dev. @$1.69% 
2 DS SG IBO iiéicvs. 2c under Dec. @$1.69% 
Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
12.50% protein ..... 1%c over Dec. @ceiling 
270 - PECCGID 00.85 00 Kase 4c over Dec. @ceiling 
13.50% protein ..... le under ceiling @ceil ng 
CL | Rare Paar k Sere ae cei ing price 
SA 0UFe DTOCOIR. i ovicec'cisveeses ceiling price 
ae Per are ee ceiling price 
BOB PCOCMM. ccc vewsisrwosecvds ceiling price 


Winter Receipts Light 


Good mill demand for scanty offer- 
ings continued to strengthen the cash 
market at Kansas City. Little winter 
wheat is moving from farms becavse 
of potential tax savings to be made by 
withholding crops until 1946 and a’so 
because of farm field work. Box- 
cars, too, are scarce in some places. 
Mills continue to pay ceilings plus 
mark-ups for the most desirable of- 
ferings and basic ceiling levels are 
obtainable for wheat with over 
11.25% protein. Storage stocks have 
decreased, but there is not much va- 
cant space and elevator interests are 
not adding to their holdings. 

The following tab'e shows anproxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Oct. 6: 





HARD AND DARK 

Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.40 &less 1 @ 2 %@1% 0 @i1 
11.50-11.99 2%@ 3% 1%@ 2% 1 @1% 
12.00-12.40 3 @3% 2 @2; 1 @1% 
12.50-12.90 3 @5% 2 @4% 1 @ 3% 
13.00-13.90 5 @ 8% 4 @tits 3 @ 6% 
14,00-14.40 6 @9% 5 @ 8s 4 @ 7% 
14 50-14.90 7 @10% 6 @ % 5 @W 8% 
15.00-15.40 8 @11% 7 @10% 6 @ 9% 
15.50-15.90 9 @12% 8 @11% 7 @10% 
16.00-16.40 10 @13% 9 @12% 8 @11% 
16.50-16.99 11 @14% 10 @13% 9 @12% 
17.00-17.40 12 @15% 11 @14% 10 @13% 
17.50 & up 13 @16% 12 @15% 11 @14% 

RED WHEAT 

All proteins No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
“Chalky” 7%@ 8% 6%@7T% 5%@ 6% 
“Vitreous’ 4 @5% 3° @ 4% 2 @ 3% 


Pacific Markets Active 


Grain markets were active in the 
Pacific Northwest last wee. Mills 
were actively in the market for both 
ordinary and high protein types. Of- 
ferings from the country are very 
limited and receipts dropped sharply 
last week. Prices rose sharply, the 
cash market advancing to $1.56 bu 
for ordinary soft white and red va- 
rieties, with the high prote‘ns bring- 
ing the full ceilings. Seeding of win- 
ter wheat is proceeding under favor- 
able weather conditions. Early. seed- 
ed wheat is not looking too well and 
could stand rain. However, only a 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Oct. 6, 1915 
PEUUREINOOD > 2554-6. 0h bb bbe cla Pee 882,.98 
GEOG fre 6 pox vstuoadnn eas 1,377,.39 
at ce ME Ee Seer ae res 565,347 
Central and Sou heast ......... 60,589 
North Pacific Coast ........... 354,642 
WOCR bard ¥bs Covi voNosaeae 3,800,115 
Percen‘age of total U.S. output 73 


*Preliminary. 





Oct. 6, Previous Oct. 7, 

1945 week 1944 

Northwest ....... 89 94 88 
Southwest ....... 101 96 82 
ERED 6.0. 0.0/0-0 5-45 94 89 90 
Cen ral and s. E. 78 72 71 
No. Pacific Coast 99 100 84 
Doetals ...ccess 93 90 83 


Percentage of activity 








Previous Oct. 7, Oct. 9, Oct. 10 
week 194 1943 1942 
9.5,960 8 0,498 802,342 769,820 

1,302 840 1,133,987 1,246 426 1,181,504 
535,274 520,675 480,184 439,963 
584,876 562,300 580,362 404,505 
359,525 346,369 361,807 227,772 

3,708,475 3,423,829 3,471 121 3,023,564 

73 73 73 64 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to-————, 





Oct. 9, Oct. 10, Oct. 6, Oct. 7, 

1943 1942 1945 * 1944 
76 75 11,758 172 10,453,482 
90 85 17,977,219 16,397,081 
83 76 7,367,361 6,604,119 
75 66 8,147,843 7,596,093 
90 54 5,028,371 5,025,173 
83 75 50,278,966 46,075,948 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Rep ecentative Mills 


Weekiy Flour Pct. ac- 
capaiy output tivity 
Sept. 39-Oct. 6.. 814,380 873,746 107 
Previ us week .. 814,380 837 090 103 
ii at SO 814 380 789 075 98 
Two years ago.. 814,380 792,345 97 
PivVO-YOar GQVGFABO 2... cc csccccccces 88 
RCT OOe DICTNDS Sis ek secciecses's 80 
Kansas City 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 352,800 334,568 95 
Previous woek .. 35.,800 292,413 83 
Be UN: vieace'es 352,800 149,582 42 
Two years ago.. 352 800 267,480 76 
PEVO“YORP GVOTABO oer is cose ctec ce 73 
WOH ORE DVMTUIO 54.6 Gies 0h oeteesss 75 
Wichita 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 111,132 107,485 97 
Previous week 111,132 106,424 96 
i. eae 111,132 85,904 77 
Two years ago.. 111,132 81,413 73 
Salina 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 80,556 61,440 76 
Previous wock 80,556 67,003 83 
Year ago ....... 109 £56 99,426 90 
Two years ago.. 109,956 105,188 96 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal m‘lls on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Ta.onia District 
Weekly Flour Pet, ac- 





capacity output tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 225,72 *218,026 97 
Previous week .. 225,720 *219,315 96 
BOsr- SEO vee cwis 269,100 207 786 77 
Tw) years azo.. 215,600 228,801 85 
Five-year AVETAZO ...cscssccvecoes 73 
ZOU-FORr AQVOCAGS 6 visicis crises 69 
*Estimated. 
Portland District 
Sep‘. £0-Oct. 6.. 134,200  *136,616 102 
Previous weck 134,00 140,210 104 
COM (BEF. suet 143,200 346,369 84 
Two years ago.. 143.20) 133,006 93 
Five-yo@r A@VC.ABZO ... cc cccescccees 78 
TON-YOAr AVOTAGS 2... rc vecrsesccsee 73 
*Estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 667,800 603,116 90 
Previous week .. 667,800 604,585 91 
FOG? ASO ccc vives 660,498 536,028 81 
Two years ago.. 738,822 454,011 61 
Five-year Average .......ssecceees 67 
BOR FORE. RISING 6. c.cccccccccceves 60 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 321,360 279,182 87 
Previous week .. 3.1,360 321,275 100 
Year O80: ..3.22. 318,120 324,470 102 
Two years ago.. 319,284 348,331 109 
POU eOeeer.. SVOTEMO oj on cd's 06 600 65s 81 


TOM-YORP AVEZABE 2. 0.cccccwsivinse 71 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Gevrgia and eas.ern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 794,586 620,589 78 
Previous week .. 808,176 584,876 72 
TORS -OMO.. .ic0005 792,240 562,300 71 
Two years ago.. 776,808 580,362 75 
PIVG-FORE GVAPORS. soi. ccccveccss 68 
ROMsVORE - GVOPRES «60 occccctccéysade 66 


Current week preliminary. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

eapacity output tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 600,(00 565,347 94 
Previous week 600 600 535,274 89 
TFeOr GBS oo ocees 577,416 520,675 90 
Iwo years ago.. 577,416 480,184 83 
FiVO-VOOr GVOTARS 666 cccvcvcbiovses 83 
URE GUUPME. 4.4 6.i060 bs 40500066 81 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, fur the 


cussent and prior two weeks, together with 


season tuoials of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and st. Joseph: (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapvlis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from woperation repcr.s made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Soui hwest—— 


-—-Northwes:—— 


--—Buffalo— -—Combined——, 





Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production t» date production to date 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 32,988 431,767 17,814 236,472 10,817 151,366 61,619 819,605 
Previous week .. 31,359 19,219 10,241 60,819 
Two weeks ago 32,899 19,729 8,179 60,807 

i) eee eee 27.964 416.811 17,151 219,517 9 962 133,738 55,077 770,066 

BOGS. occ ceienese 30.080 443,737 15,179 199,637 9,188 129,136 54,447 772,510 

BOGS a veceowinss 28 325 376,805 15,435 188,027 8,418 111.770 52,178 676,602 

|) gt Ee 26.114 370.016 13,682 182.145 7,744 109,794 47,540 661,955 

Five-yr. average. 29,094 407,827 15,852 205,160 9,226 127,161 54,172 740,148 

sma!l proportion was seeded early. has sold his interest in the Carl 


The ground is in excellent condition 
all through the interior, with ample 
moisture. Farmers are busy in the 
fields, probab'y accounting for their 
limited offerings of wheat. An ex- 
cellent acreage of all grains is fore- 
cast because of the unusually favor- 
ab!e fall conditions. 

“PEAD 'S TE ST/AF™ OF LIFE 
SELLS INTEREST IN ELEVATOR 
Geary. Okla.—V. J. Zob’sch, who 

owns and operates an elevator here, 











Zobisch Grain Co., Butler, Okla., to 
Carl Zobisch. Paul Zobicch, Carl’s 
father, operated the elevator until 
his death in 1937. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLISTON MILL TORN DOWN 


Williston. N. D.—The mill of the 
Williston Flour Mills Co. has been 
dismantled. and the building torn 
down. It had not been operated for 
five years. 
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FROST DAMAGE TO LATE CORN 
VARIES IN MINNESOTA AND IOWA 


Central States Crop Needs Ten Ten Days to Two Weeks for 
Full Maturity; Farmers Show No Haste to 
Move Old Corn to Market 


The first killing frost of the: sea- 
son hit the northern part of the 
corn belt during the past week. 
There is some difference of opinion 
regarding the total damage to the 
corn crop, especially in northern 
Iowa. Observers believe that as a re- 
sult of the killing frost and also drouth 
in parts of the corn belt, the crop 
will fall substantially short of the 
3,000,000,000-bu prediction made 
Sept. 10 by the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics and the crop re- 
porting board. 

The region hit by the first freeze 
extended on the west down through 
South Dakota into parts of Ne- 
braska with freezing temperatures 
at North Platte and Valentine. All 
of Minnesota was covered and parts 
of north central and northwestern 
Iowa were hit. It extended deep into 
Wisconsin with freezing or below at 
Madison, LaCrosse, and Wausau and 
gave even northern Illinois a scare 
with a temperature of 35° at Rock- 
ford. 

A long period of wet, cold weath- 
er would. prevent drying and lead 
to heavy spoilage by molding of 
immature ears from fields killed by 
the frost. Much less corn will. be 
salvaged in such weather than if 
the corn belt this year has a sunny 
Indian summer, with warm days and 
dry, crisp nights, experts say. 

Heavy corn-producing sections of 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Ohio had 
escaped killing frosts up to last 
week. Areas that have not had a 
killing frost will require another 
week. or two of warm, dry weather 
to mature the crop. 

One of the important features in 
connection with the 1945 corn supply 
is the record crop in parts of Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia and North and South 
Carolina. As a result, these territories 
will not drain nearly as large supplies 
of corn from the major producing 
states as they did a year ago, or as 
they normally do. 

Conflicting reports are being re- 
ceived as to the extent of frost dam- 
age to the corn crop in northern 
Iowa. County agricultural agents’ in 
the areas where frost occurred the 
night of Sept. 28 estimated that 
from 20 to 50% of the corn was 
damaged. 

F. D. Hughes, head of the farm 
crops department of Iowa State Col- 
lege, said that he could see no need 
for undue pessimism on the seed 
corn situation and this is taken to 
apply also to the regular corn crop. 

No estimate as to the extent of the 
frost damage over all of northern 
Iowa was available immediately and 
crop observers were’ reluctant to 
hazard a guess as to what precentage 
of the crop would make dry -mer- 
chantable corn. 

Iowa farmers have not cut more 
than the usual amount of corn for 
silage. Virtually all of them are 
gambling on getting enough good 
weather to make the crop. 
Regardless of the amount of soft 
‘corn grown, Iowa farmers are not 
expected to market their old corn 
in any large volume, even though 
they feed the wet corn extensively. 

The situation in Iowa seems to be 


that corn damage in northern Iowa 
varies widely, while corn in the re- 
mainder of the state was untouched. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that northern Iowa is the heavy 
corn-producing section of the state. 

In central Illinois approximately 
70% of the corn has passed the frost 
danger point and another 20% will 
be out of danger with another week 
of warm, dry weather. Illinois farm- 
ers, like those in Iowa, show a tend- 
ency to keep their old corn. Neither 
are they cutting more than the nor- 
mal amount of silage. 

The condition of the corn crop in 
Ohio is spotty. All along the Ohio- 
Indiana border and into Indiana, corn 
should be of good quality. East 
into Ohio, toward the center of the 
state, very hot and dry days this 
summer tried the corn considerably 
and from 10 to 15% of the crop in 
that section will not make a good 
crop. About 40% of the state’s corn 
acreage is included in that area. 

Ohio farmers are not planning to 
feed any more corn this fall than 
last. Hogs are moving to market 
in volume and there has been a 
heavy liquidation of poultry. And 
because of the fact that the crop 
is made, farmers are not putting 
up more than the normal amount 
of silage. 

In Minnesota, the crop was about 
65% ripe when the frost hit. 

Nebraska’s corn crop for the most 
part will escape frost injury, crop 
observers believe. Traces of frost 
damage may result in northeast and 
central Nebraska where there were 
some late plantings. 

Grain men agree that within the 
next two weeks they will be able to 
determine what percentage of the 
crop will make dry merchantable 
corn. Two weeks of dry weather 
will eliminate all danger of part 
of the crop being soft. 


¥ ¥ 


World Corn Crop 
Outlook Tops 


Prewar Figure 


Washington, D. C.—World produc- 
tion of corn in 1945-46 is estimated 
to be 2% less than the previous year, 
but 11% greater than the prewar av- 
erage, according to the Department 
of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations. 

Smaller crops than in 1944-45 are 
reported in North America, Europe 
and Asia. Larger harvests are ex- 
pected in the Southern Hemisphere, 
but will be too late to provide sup- 
plies for export to deficiency areas 
for the year ending June, 1946. 

Drouth has reduced crop prospects 
in Mexico, Cuba and Central America. 
In Mexico and Cuba, where there is 
usually an approximate balance be- 
tween production and requirements, 
the output probably will not meet 
domestic demand and some imports 
may be necessary. 

Crops in virtually all countries of 
Continental Europe are estimated to 
be smaller than average, and in most 
countries less than last year’s below- 
average harvests. Italy’s crop is on- 


ly a little more than half the prewar 
average. Some production and acre- 
age increase is reported for the 
Soviet Union compared with the past 
two years, assuming geographic 
boundaries to be the same as in 1937; 
but output is estimated below thé 
1935-39 level. Asiatic corn production 
probably will be smaller than in 1944 
because of reduced Turkish and 
Chinese crops. Little change is in- 
dicated for Africa. 
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KANSAS WHEAT SOWING 
PROCEEDS AFTER RAIN 


Moisture Spotted, However, Santa Fe 
Railroad Says—Acreage Expected 
to Eanal Last Year’s 








Wheat planting in Kansas, delayed 
by dry weather, will now proceed more 
rapidly as the result of rains which 
visited the state during the past few 
days, the Santa Fe Railroad reports. 
Rainfall was decidedly spotted, how- 
ever, moderate to heavy in the east- 
ern and central sections and even lo- 
cally farther west, with much of the 
main wheat belt remaining dry. 

Wheat sowing in a number of 
southwestern counties, where mois- 
ture came earlier and there is a 
popular tendency toward more sum- 
mer fallow, is largely completed. 
Central Kansas farmers, who have 
been waiting for both moisture and 
fly free dates, should now make up 
for lost time, as Emporia, Newton, 
Wellington and Pratt. report rain 
ranging from 2 to 3% inches. 

But apparently little more than 
showers have fallen in the territory 
centering around Dodge City, and 
farmers will either continue to wait 
or drill in dry ground. Some acre- 
age has already been planted in that 
fashion as subsoil supplies are fairly 
satisfactory, and it is not uncommon 
in this area to sow wheat and hope 
for moisture to give the crop a start, 
the Santa Fe says. 

Additional rain would greatly im- 
prove the situation and help deter- 
mine the acreage to be planted. Most 
points served by the Santa Fe report 
that the acreage will be fully as 
large as that which produced a 
bumper crop this year, and an in- 
crease on summer fallow land is evi- 
dent. Damage from both wind and 
grasshoppers is reported in several 
western localities. Prospects for early 
wheat pasture are rather unfavor- 
able. 

Most of the early corn crop has 
matured, but late corn was damaged 
by dry weather and is now subject 
to further damage by frost. In simi- 
lar peril is a large portion of the 
grain sorghum crop, which is now 
fairly well headed and needing time 
to mature. A portion of the feed 
crop has been harvested, but much of 
it is late. A small amount of corn 
has been picked. 
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OKLAHOMA CO-OPERATIVE 
TO BUILD NEW ELEVATOR 


Enid, Okla.—E. N. Puckett, man- 
ager of the Union Equity Co-opera- 
tive Exchange, recently announced 
that a contract had been let for con- 
struction of a 4,000,000-bu termina: 
elevator grain storage unit here. 

The contract for the _ elevator, 
which is estimated to cost $1,000,000, 
was let to the Chalmers Borden Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. Puckett 
said with completion of the new unit, 
the company’s storage facilities will 
total 12,000,000 bus, bringing storage 
space.in Enid to 22,000,000 bus. 
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Feed Grain Supply 
Limited to Barley, 
Oats, Some Wheat 


Kansas City, Mo. — Barley, oats 
and some feed wheat constitute about 
all the ingredients that feed manufac- 
turers can buy on the open market 
now. Even sales of new crop corn 
for forward shipment have practical- 
ly dried up, while country offerings 
for near-by delivery have virtually 
disappeared. Protein feeds of all 
kinds are scarce and are moving on- 
ly on contracts or swaps. 

Several factors contribute to the 
falling off in corn trading. Sellers 
do not want to go too far in selling 
future shipment corn and there were 
some fairly substantial commitments 
made recently, including large pur- 
chases for a California feed manu- 
facturer. Farmers have returned to 
field work and in addition, car short- 
ages have begun to develop in sev- 
eral areas. 

The announcement by the Office of 
Price Administration that corn ceil- 
ings would not be raised has had no 
effect yet on country movement, 
whatever its ultimate results may be. 
The prospect of a cut in the income 
tax rates for next year is incentive 
for growers to withhold sales for the 
remainder of this year. Then, too, 
with feeding heavy, a goodly portion 
of old corn that is moving appears 
to be going to truckers. 

Supplies in processors’ hands are 
running out and operating levels are 
down. Some wet corn processors have 
turned. to other grains. One [Illinois 
plant now is running on grain sor- 
ghums and another on wheat, neither 
of which is in abundant supply. Re- 
sults from grain sorghums are said to 
be. only a little Iess favorable than 
corn. Cash sorghum offerings are 
practically down to nothing now. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ALFRED P. EMRIE NAMED 
KANSAS GRAIN INSPECTOR 


Topeka, Kansas. — Gov. Andrew 
Schoeppel has appointed Alfred P. 
Emrie, Dodge City, as state grain 
inspector to take office Oct. 10. 

Mr. Emrie will supervise all state 
tests and weights and analysis of all 
Kansas grains. The state office fur- 
nishes most of the samples and 
grades for wheat sold on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 

The position formerly was held by 
Erland Carlson who resigned last 
August to become the business ad- 
ministrator for Trinity Lutheran 
Hospital in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Carlson remained at the post, how- 
ever, until Gov. Schoeppel was able to 
make the new appointment. 

Mr. Emrie formerly was in the 
grain business at Ford, Kansas. He 
how operates a large grain farm and 
for some years has fed 1,000 head of 
cattle. 
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GRAIN SHIPMENTS DROP 

Philahelphia, Pa.—Local grain ship- 
ments to foreign countries totaled 4, 
905,126 bus during September. The 
figure is about 700,000 bus under Au- 
gust shipments, which had established 
a 20-year record. John H. Frazier, 
managing director of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, said the drop was due 
to unfavorable weather conditions 
coupled with the six-day strike of 
tugboat workers. 
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Today’s modern milling methods—with 
many wheat varieties from which to 
select—and the exact controls of mod- 
ern science—enable modern mills to 
produce any grade or type of flour 
the baker requires to meet his particu- 
lar baking needs. 


KIND OF FLOUR DO YOU WANT? 








Commander-Larabee Milling Company, in 
its great family of mills, has specialized 
for many years in just this kind of con- 
trolled milling—specialized with all its 
wealth of experience and milling know- 
how in the production of bakers’ flours 
for modern bakery operation. 


The range of specifications and baking characteristics found in Commander- 
Larabee flours is as wide as the baking industry's needs. 

You have only to specify the several kinds and purposes of the flours 
you want—Commander-Larabee supplies them—along with the assurance 
of uniformly dependable performance to meet the particular needs in your 
bakery. Ask the Commander-Larabee representative for full information. 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS * “SPECIAL” PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS 
SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS * WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


General offices - Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ L ARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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At SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








Price wus. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 45 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. Do not experiment now. 





BAY STATE MILLING €0. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
M illerA of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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SOKE MILLS THAT SUPPORTED AN 
ENGLISH SCHOOL 





HE soke mills of Manchester, Eng- 
“# land, were unique in affording for 
over 250 years the chief maintenance 
of a great educational institution. The 
Free Grammar school of that city own- 
ing the ancient mills of the manor, de- 
rived considerable income therefrom so 
long as they lasted, and still receives a 
valuable annual rent-charge from the 
railway company which abolished the 
last of them. ‘ 

An extent of the manor in 1322 states: 
“There is a mill at Manchester turned 
by the river Irk of the value of £10, at 
which all the burgesses and all the ten- 
ants of Manchester, with the hamlets of 
Ardwick, Openshaw, Crumsale, Moston, 
Notehurst, Gotherswicke and Ancoats, 
ought to grind, paying the sixteenth 
part, except the lord of Moston, who is 
toll free.” 

The mill here stated to be on the Irk 
was one of the three that subsequently 
stood near the junction of that stream 
with the Irwell, the three forming the 
original foundation endowment of the 
Grammar school. 

Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, who 
died in 1519, established the school, and 
endowed it with certain lands and a 
long lease which he had purchased of 
the mills. In 1524, Hugh Beswick, a 
cleric, and Joanna Beswick, widow, who 
held as the survivors under a grant 
from Sir Thomas West, lord of the 
manor, made a full conveyance of the 
mills, lands and tenements to trustees 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 


IF BUYING 
MILO *« KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 
Transit 
=> = 

FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street 


Chicago 3, illinois 





for the benefit of the school. 

The grant had included “the mills and 
all tolls taken by the said mills from the 
tenants of the said lord in Manchester, 
and from all residents there.” These 
rights the school thus owned; the mills, 
henceforth known as the Grammar school 
mills, being leased out by the feoffees, 
who prosecuted at the court of the lord 
of the manor all residents in the town 
who refused due suit and service. The 
onerous nature of the proprietorship 
in this respect is fully evidenced by no 
fewer than 60 suits undertaken by them 
from this period to modern times. 

The following epigram from the pen 
of Dr. Byrom, first published in 1737, 
and directed against the tenants of the 
school mills, who from their spare hab- 
its were nicknamed Skin and Bone, 
showed. the popular feeling: 


Bone and Skin, two millers thin, 
Would starve the town, or near it; 

But be it known to Skin and Bone 
That Flesh and Blood can’t bear it.” 


The natural effect of all this inflam- 
mation and distress was a riot on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 15, 1757. A mob having 
destroyed a mill belonging to Mr. Haw- 
thorn at Clayton, marched to Shude hill 
market, It proceeded to seize and de- 
stroy all provisions there, resisting the 
soldiery till four of the citizens were 
killed by a volley of musketry. 

The direct outcome of the deplorable 
state of affairs which culminated in this 
disaster was the voluntary abandonment 

(Continued on page 28.) 








Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL. & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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European Shortage 
of Feeds Reflected 
in U. S$. Markets 


A drastic shortage of feeds in 
Europe has its effects on United 
States markets, according to Walter 
Berger, chief of the Feed Manage- 
ment Division of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, Washing- 
ton. 

Dairy herds 
have been about 90% maintained in 
numbers, although they are in rather 
poor condition because of the low nu- 
tritive feeds with which they were 
kept going during the war years, 
he said. Poultry and swine, being 
competitive with humans for cereal 
supplies, were sharply reduced in 
numbers to half or less of the pre- 
war level. In eastern Europe, where 
farming practices were less efficient, 
the Nazis stripped the country more 
completely and animal numbers there 
are very low. 

Since international relief authori- 
ties have not been in a position to 
obtain much meat or fats from North 
America for European nations, there 
has been considerable pressure to ob- 
tain feed supplies with which Euro- 
pean nations could build up their own 
livestock numbers. 

Feed supplies available from the 
United States for Europe likewise 
have been limited, and generally 
speaking not much feed has been 
shipped out for relief, Mr. Berger 
said. However, the European situa- 
tion has contributed to curtailment 
of U. S. supplies in a roundabout 
way, in that imports of South Ameri- 
can vegetable and animal protein in- 
to the United States have been di- 
verted to European needs. 

In general the combined food allo- 
cation board, which is composed of 
representatives of European, allied 
and liberated countries and surplus 
producing nations also; “Been al- 
lotting feeds to various Ueficit nations 
on the basis of a slight increase over 
their prewar consumption levels. 

Mr. Berger said that only around 
3,000,000 bus of soybeans had been 
shipped to Europe from the 1944 crop 
and that only 10,000,000 bus had been 
earmarked for that purpose from the 
1945 crop, which he emphasized was 
only a small proportion of the esti- 
mated 202,000,000-bu crop and would 
still leave more beans in the U. S. 
than were produced in 1944. 

During the past year around 82,000 
tons of dairy feed were allotted to 
the army for European relief needs. 
This was produced in the Southwest 
where supplies were the most ample 
at the time, and most of it has been 
shipped, although 15,000 tons which 
were purchased could not be handled 
at the time it was produced due to 
lack of Gulf shipping space. Since 
then, the ships have been found, but 
feed supplies have tightened up so 
much that the remainder will not be 
made available for shipment before 
November, 1945. 

Fuel, rather than food, is the No. 
1 world problem, Mr. Berger de- 
Clared. European coal mines, dam- 
aged by the war, have not yet been, 
gotten into full production, and the 
nations of Europe are looking for- 
ward to a cold winter. 

The fuel problem has an effect also 
on the food and feed problem. For 
example, during the war Argentina 
could not obtain its usual coal sup- 
Plies from Britain and neither could 
the Unite@ States furnish fuel be- 
Cause of war demands on supplies 


in western Europe 


and shipping. The result was that 
Argentina burned for fuel large 
amounts of flaxseed, sunflower seed, 
corn and vegetable oils. Now that 
shipping is available, the United 
States has made heavy purchases of 
oil and oilseeds in Argentina, but 
these supplies will be diverted to 
European needs through international 
relief channels. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
75TH ANNIVERSARY 

New York, N. Y.—Francis H. Leg- 
gett Co., well known wholesale 
grocers, are celebrating the 75th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
company. The firm controls, packs 
and manufactures the “Premier” 
brand food products and its sales- 
men cover New England, the South 
and Middle West with ten branch 
offices. The firm has grown from a 
small store on Murray St. to its 
own nine-story building and ware- 
house at West Broadway, Franklin 
and Varick St. It is still directed 
by descendants of the founder, as 
Theodore and Francis Whitmarsh 
are the son and grandson of Caro- 
line Leggett Whitmarsh, sister of 
Francis H. Leggett. Flour men in 
the New York metropolitan area 
have sold the company almost since 
its inception, and its brand here 
is “Premier” also. Frank Robert- 
son has handled this department for 
many years. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SIDNEY T. SMITH HEADS 
LAKE SHIPPERS’ GROUP 


Winnipeg, Man.—Sidney T. Smith, 
president of the Reliance Grain Co., 
was elected president of the Lake 
Shippers’ Association at the annual 
meeting here last week. He succeeds 
the late C. C. Fields, who had been 
president of the association from 
1941 up to the time of his death a 
few weeks ago. 

Other officers elected included: 
Henry Gauer, vice president; K. A. 
Powell, treasurer; G. H. Page, sec- 
retary. Directors were C. E. Hayles, 
C. C. Head and George S. Mathieson. 
J. A. Speers is general manager and 
D. S. Jackson, manager of the Winni- 
peg office. 

The Lake Shippets’ Clearance As- 
sociation during 1944-45 handled the 
largest amount of grain in the his- 
tory of the organization. This was 
disclosed at the annual meeting by 
Mr. Smith. Approximately 529,000,- 
000 bus of grain had been handled. 
While a large crop contributed to 
the record, the total reflected a mar- 
ket expansion in association activi- 
ties, he said. Of the 529,000,000 bus 
handled, 27,000,000 bus were cleared 
by rail. 
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WPB PREPARES TO ISSUE 
BURLAP IMPORT LICENSES 


Washington, D. C.—Import author- 
izations under the general imports 
Order No. 63 covering- purchases of 
burlap and miscellaneous jute goods 
in India for import into the United 
States will be issued in the near fu- 
ture, the War Production Board has 
announced. 

Burlap and all jute goods are sub- 
ject to the imports order. WPB em- 
phasized that authorization must. be 
obtained prior to making any pur- 
chases for import from any source. 

As the entire exportable supply of 
Indian-made burlap and jute goods is 
currently subject to world-wide al- 
location by the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board, import authorizations 
will be limited in quantity and li- 
censes for shipment will also be lim- 
ited. 
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EXPANDING FEED OPERATIONS—In line with the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland policy of expanding its feed production operations, Shreve M. 
Archer, president, has announced the recent purchase of the Dickin- 


son Feed Plant and the Twin City “A” Elevator in Minneapolis. 


Ca- 


pacity of the e’evator, which will be connected to the feed mill by con- 


veyor belt, is 2,088,000 bus. 


This will provide storage space for the in- 
gredients used in the manufacture of the various feeds. 
railroad connections serve the elevator. 


Four direct 
The entire organization of the 


Twin City Trading Co., which has been operating this elevator for 40 


years, will be continued intact. 


The new feed facilities mean a produc- 


tion of about 15,000 tons of mixed feeds per month. 





Educational, Business Leaders Honor 
Retiring Head of Dunwoody Institute 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser, who retizved as director of 
the William Hood Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute on Sept. 26, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner that eve- 
ning which was attended by educa- 
tional, business, civic and _ labor 
leaders. 

Dr. Prosser, in the principal ad- 
dress of the evening, predicted that 
state educational systems will raise 
the age of compulsory school attend- 
ance from age 16 to 18. 

“It requires no gift of prophecy 
to forecast what lies ahead for most 
of the youth of this country who are 
not going to college,” he said. “For 
many reasons the great majority of 
them will not be able to obtain em- 
ployment under age 16. Since loaf- 
ing is destructive both to them and 
to the nation, all the states will soon 
be compelled in self-defense to lift 
the age of compulsory school attend- 
ance from age 16 to 18.” 

Dr. Prosser said that the nation’s 
high schools will and should continue 
to prepare 20% of their students to 
meet college entrance requirements. 
Another 20%, he pointed out, will 
be prepared by vocational school and 
departments for emp!oyment in tra- 
ditional skilled occupations. The re- 
maining 60% of the students, he as- 
serted, are not being reached and 
prepared successfully to earn a liv- 
ing in any employment. 

“Not until in some way our pub- 
lic secondary schools solve this prob- 
lem will they become truly demo- 
cratic institutions providing equal- 
ity of opportunity for all. Then 
they will have brought to pass the 
dreams of our founding fathers.” 

John Crosby, a director of General 
Mills, Inc., and a member of the 
board of trustees of the Dunwoody 
Institute, presented an oil painting 
of the late William H. Bovey who 
served as first president of the board 
of trustees. He held that position for 
many years and Mr. Crosby, in his 
short presentation speech, paid trib- 
ute to Mr. Bovey’s leadership. 

Other men prominent in the mill- 
ing industry who were seated at the 
head table at the dinner included 


James F. Bell, chairman of the board, | 


General Mills, Inc; F. M. Crosby, 
vice president and director, General 
Mills, Inc; Charles C. Bovey, General 
Mills, Inc, and Donald D. Davis, pres- 





ident of the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Co., who formerly was presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc. 

High tribute was paid to Dr. Pros- 
ser by speakers representing different 
fields. Dr. J. C. Wright, assistant 
commissioner for vocational educa- 
tion, and Layton S. Hawkins, chief 
of trade and industrial education, U. 
S. Office of Education, each praised 
Dr. Prosser as a national leader in 
vocational education. 

Labor leaders who spoke of Dr. 
Prosser’s work included George W. 
Lawson, secretary of the Minnesota 
Federation of Labor, and Erook Jones, 
general chairman of the Soo Line 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers. 

Russell H. Bennett, president of 
the Dunwoody Institute board of 
trustees, was toastmaster at the din- 
ner. He also introduced J. R. King- 
man, Jr., who succeeded Dr. Pros- 
ser as director of the Institute. 

A review of the Dunwoody In- 
stitute’s work in vocational educa- 
tion appears on page 4a of the Mill- 
ing Production Section of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. 
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FRANK E. BOLING LEAVES 
HALES & HUNTER POSITION 


Chicago, Il].—Frank E. Boling has 
resigned as co-ordinator for the Hales - 
& Hunter Co., Chicago formula feed 
manufacturers, effective Sept. 30. 
Mr. Boling became associated with 
the Hales & Hunter Co. in January, 
1942, and prior to that had been with 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, as 
manager of products development. 
He was with Purina for 17 years. 

During the war period, Mr. Boling 
served the feed industry in many 
ways, in addition to his work for 
the Hales & Hunter Co. When the 
Feed Industry Council was formed, 
he became its vice chairman and 
last year was made chairman. He 
will continue as chairman, working 
out of the council’s office at 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Mr. Boling 
is also chairman of the class A feed 
manufacturers advisory committee of 
the OPA, and of the Middle Lakes 
Grain Committee. 

Mr. Boling does not expect to.make 
any anno'ncement of his future plans 
immediately. 
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Make Surplus Wheat Buy Needed 
Products from Abroad—H. A. Bullis 


Trading our surplus wheat for for- 
eign products is a better way to get 
rid of it, says Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., in an 
article in the Oct. 13 issue of Liberty, 
than trying to eat it ourselves or 
buying it with public funds and giv- 
ing it away. Importing products 
from abroad is imperative if we wish 
to sell our products abroad, he says, 
and trying to produce every possible 
item here at home is likely to result 
in holding too many working men 
in low paying industries. 

“By increasing our foreign trade,” 
Mr. Bullis writes, adding to the argu- 
ments presented in an earlier Liberty 
‘ article on this subject, “the United 
States can contribute to the economic 
well-being of the world in general, 
and can have greater assurance of 
continuing into the future the amaz- 
ing rate of progress which has char- 
acterized our past. 

“The whole world, which has for 
years placed heavy restrictions on 
international trade, needs trade poli- 
cies much freer than those prevailing 
in the interwar period. The trade 
restrictions in effect in the United 
States are almost exclusively tariffs. 
The restrictions of other countries 
include not only tariffs but many 
other heavy restraints and burdens 
upon trade. Some of these are: (1) 
import quotas which specify the lim- 
its of permissible imports regardless 
of tariff rates; (2) milling and mixing 
requirements which usually specify a 
high proportion of domestically pro- 
duced materials and permit only a 
small proportion of imported ma- 
terials; (3) clearing agreements by 
which purchases of foreign goods 
or imports are restricted to the 
amount of prior credits given for ex- 
ports; (4) exchange control, which 
limits the acquisition of exchange to 
pay for imports; and (5) classification 
of permissible imports, which makes 
it impossible to import any goods not 
so classified. 

“The first attempt of Congress to 
reduce the extent of these restric- 
tions, many of which developed dur- 
ing the great depression, was the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 

“This act permitted the President 
to reduce the tariff rates then pre- 
vailing by as much as 50%, provided 
reductions in the restrictions against 
U. S. exports were made by the coun- 
tries with which trade agreements 
were concluded. This act, initially 
covering only a three-year period, 
was extended three times to 1945. 

“Congress recently provided a fur- 
ther extension for three years. This 


extension introduces an important 
change, for it provides that tariff 
rates may be reduced by 50% from 
the rates prevailing on Jan. 1, 1945. 
Thus, if a 50% reduction had already 
been made, the additional 50% would 
result in a maximum reduction of 
75% from the rates provided in the 
1930 Smcot-Hawley Tariff Act. 

“Thus the way is opened to Amer- 
ica to play her part in breaking down 
the barriers to world trade. The 
question now is, ‘What shall the Unit- 
ed States import in larger amounts 
so as not to harm the American 
farmer, American industry, or the 
American workingman?’ 

“Before this question is answered, 
it must be reiterated that, as our 
imports increase, so also will our 
exports—exports not only of impor- 
tant industrial products (helping to 
keep wages high), but also of agri- 
cultural products (helping to keep 
farm incomes high). 

“High incomes for farmers and in- 
dustrial workers will enable them to 
buy and consume more of both do- 
mestically produced and imported ar- 
ticles. Many of the imported items 
will be different from any we pro- 
duce at home. Others, it is to be 
hoped, will be much cheaper than 
similar articles now available. 

“It would be possible, without in 
any way harming American industry, 
to increase considerably our imports 
of goods not produced in the United 
States. It would also be to our ad- 
vantage to import more of certain 
minerals of which our own supplies 
are scanty, such as magnesium, tung- 
sten and vanadium; and increased 
quantities of goods requiring types 
of craftsmanship not developed in this 
country, such as hand-made lace and 
hand-embroidered linens, wearing ap- 
parel and handkerchiefs. More im- 
ports of glassware from Sweden and 
Middle Europe, of woolens from Eng- 
land, of silverware from Denmark, of 
china from Britain, France and Den- 
mark, would please us all, especially 
if we knew our purchases of more of 
them made it possible for our farmers 
to sell more wheat, pork and tobacco. 

“The total volume of these im- 
ported articles would probably not 
bulk large in our total markets, but 
to the smaller foreign countries pro- 
ducing such goods it would be large 
enough to improve their economic 
status. 

“Americans are probably the 
world’s greatest travelers. And travel 
in foreign countries has almost the 
same economic effect as buying goods 
abroad. The dollars that American 





War’s Damage to European Mills 


Approximately 55 to 60% of the milling capacity of Germany was de- 
stroyed during the war and restoration of the destroyed mills is not likely 
before 1950, J. F. Lockwood, technical director of Henry Simon, Ltd., states 
in a report of the destruction to flour mills in Europe, written especially for 


The Northwestern Miller. 
II of this issue. 


The article will be found on page 3a of Section 


In Belgium, Mr. Lockwood reports, six mills. were destroyed. The mills, 
two large, two medium and two small plants, accounted for about 16% 


of that country’s capacity. The loss in Belgium is not serious. 


France, 


with a prewar capacity of 360,000 bbls daily, lost slightly less than 7% 
of its capacity with the destruction of three large, five medium and 16 small 
mills. The problems of transport and distribution in France, however, make 
the losses more acute in that country, Mr. Lockwood points out. 

For a complete report of the physical condition of milling plants in 
France, Belgium and Germany, read Mr. Lockwood’s article, the second 
of two on war damage to flour mills in England and Continental Europe. 
The first, “The Blitzed Mills of Britain,” appeared in the September Milling 


Production Section of this journal. 


tourists spend abroad are just the 
same as the dollars that American 
importers pay for foreign goods. They 
will eventually be spent in the United 
States to buy the products of Ameri- 
can farms and factories. 

“Since it appears reasonably cer- 
tain that productivity will increase in 
the future, it is expected that the 
level of American incomes will also 
substantially increase. Such an in- 
crease will be a measure of our prog- 
ress. Let us plan accordingly to en- 
large consumption—in other words, 
to raise our scale of living—by utiliz- 
ing the varied low-cost goods that 
can be brought here from all over 
the world. Once this has been done, 
the American consumer and the 
American housewife will ask why 
this obviously desirable procedure 
was so long delayed. And the Ameri- 
can farmer will ask why we waited 
so many years to work out with 
European nations a reduction in their 
agricultural tariff walls — barriers 
that had been raised to levels so 
much higher than our own.” 
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WHEAT TO EUROPE HALTED 
BY ARGENTINE RAIL BREAK 


Buenos Aires, Argentina.—The Ar- 
gentine government virtually has sus- 
pended shipments of wheat to Britain, 
France, Italy and other critical Euro- 
pean .areas because of a _ serious 
breakdown in the nation’s internal 
transportation system. 

A government communique said all 
exports of wheat may have to be 
stopped in the near future, not be- 
cause the grain is unavailable but 
because the creaking transport sys- 
tem simply cannot deliver it to the 
dockside. 

The October quota of wheat to be 
exported to Brazil was cut from 109,- 
000 to 40,000 tons and a shipment of 
200,000 tons on order for the United 
Kingdom was suspended entirely, with 
no indication when it will be shipped. 

The communique also announced 
that Argentina’s remaining carry-over 
from the 1944-45 corn crop—the 
amount was not disclosed—will have 
to be used for fuel unless other com- 
bustibles can be imported. 

The transport crisis was blamed on 
lack of gasoline, tires and replace- 
ment parts for trucks and railway 
trains. 
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JOINS GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Henry C. 
Speel, formerly with the Atlas Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del., has joined 
the research department of General 
Mills, Inc. 

A graduate of Harvard in 1930, Mr. 
Speel has been associated with the 
Atlas Powder Co. for 11 years and 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of uses for the polyhydric 
alcohols, mannitol and sorbitol, and 
their derivatives. He is the author 
of a number of articles on flexible 
glues, surface active agents and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. 

With headquarters at General 
Mills’ research laboratories in Minne- 
apolis, Mr. Speel will work as devel- 
opment: engineer on new chemical 
products. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

JOINS JOHN I. THOMPSON CO. 

Washington, D. C.—Robert E. Wor- 
den, former director of industrial re- 
lations for the Campbell Soup Co., 
has joined John I. Thompson & Co., 
consulting engineers. Mr. Worden 
will head the management engineer- 
ing division. The firm recently has 
expanded both its services and its 
coverage of the food and manufac- 
turing chemical fields. 
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Government Plans 
to Withdraw from 
Grain Export Trade 


, Washington, D. C.—The grain ex- 
port business will be returned to pri- 
vate trade by Jan. 1, 1946, officials of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture indicated to a committee of ex- 
porters representing the North Amer- 
ican Grain Association. 

Final decision on the date that the 
export trade will be turned back wil! 
not be made until another meting of 
USDA officials and committee mem- 
bers. 

Private grain trade, while legally 
able to export grain and flour to pri- 
vate accounts abroad who have ade- 
quate credit facilities, has refrained, 
by mutual consent, from intervening 
in this business in competition with 
the government. 

Representatives of the grain or- 
ganization came to Washington to 
request the return of the export busi- 
ness to private industry. USDA now 
is engaged in an export program to 
European nations that bulks about 
30,000,000 bus of wheat each month. 

Estimated demands for wheat in 
Europe this winter exceed port ex- 
port facilities, USDA officials told 
the committee. This demand, the 
officials explained, reflected require- 
ments expressed before. present 
credit arrangements had been con- 
templated and there is some likeli- 
hood that the original estimates will 
be reduced. 

Wheat exports, however, will be 
at least 30,000,000 bus monthly, the 
grain men were assured. That vol- 
ume is about equal to the capacity 
of East and Gulf. Coast port facili- 
ties. This total will also include ex- 
ports for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration ac- 
count. . 

If effective demand develops on 
a scale greater than domestic port 
facilities, it is probable that the gov- 
ernment will allocate exports to va- 
rious European countries to insure 
an equitable division of supplies. An- 
other factor which will influence an 
allocation move is the desire of the 
government to prevent foreign na- 
tions with better credit facilities 
from obtaining more than their share 
of supplies through their credit ad- 
vantage. 

It is believed that the present gov- 
ernment wheat export program will 
taper off from now until Jan. 1, 1946, 
and it is also expected in private 
trade circles that after that date, all 
exports to Europe will be in private 
hands. 

There was no decision made on the 
possible export ‘of wheat to Europe 
from the west coast. If actual de- 
mand is great enough,: it is probable 
that these facilities will be used. 
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RICE SET-ASIDE REDUCED 


Washington, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
recently that beginning Oct. 1, only 
40% of the production of milled rice 
must be set aside for military and 
other government purchases. The 
set-aside has been 55% since Aug. 1, 
having been reduced from 100% at 
that time in accordance with depart- 
ment policy to reduce wartime mar- 
keting controls at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The reduction to 40% 
on Oct. 1 will make larger supplies 
available for commercial handling in 
domestic and foreign trade. 
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ARNOLD 


ye Ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











FLOURS ‘qupicte 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 


® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 














Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
PROSPECTS REMAIN GOOD 


Toronto, Ont.—Australian wheat 
stocks at the end of August totaled 
26,000,000 bus a report from the Ca- 
nadian trade commission in Mel- 
bourne states. The prospects for the 
new crov are promising and a yield 
of 140,000,000 bus is expected if nor- 
mal weather prevails from now until 
the crop is harvested. Until the size 
of harvest is more clearly defined, 
the wheat board will not enter into 
contracts for export of wheat in 1946. 
At present flour stocks are being sold 
chiefly to the Royal Navy, Pacific 
Islands and for ships’ stores. 

Old crop reserves of wheat are rap- 
idly disappearing and it is estimated 
that by the end of the season (end 
of November) there will be no sur- 
plus remaining. In recent weeks 
some wheat has been imported from 
the United States to insure adequate 
supplies until the new crop comes on 
the market. 

Although weather conditions have 
been favorable during the past few 
weeks it is expected that seeded acre- 
ages will be disappointing. Undoubt- 
edly, wheat acreages have increased 
from a low of 7,860,000 two years 
ago, but it is feared that they will 
fall far short of the goal of 13 000 C09 
acres set for 1945. While the esti- 
mate of this year’s crop is well over 
twice as large as the 1944 production 
it is substantially below the average 
crop of 178,000.000 bus for the 10- 
year period ending in 1940 and after 
domestic requirements have been 
met, there will remain for export 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus. 
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CANADIAN BARLEY EXPORT 
BAN TO CONTINUE IN ’46 


Toronto, Ont.—The prohibition of 
barley exports from Canada will con- 
tinue throughout the 1945-46 crop 
year, according to a recent announce- 
ment made in the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa. 

At the same time it was announced 
that the advance equalization pay- 
ment on barley had been increased 
from 15¢ to 20c bu. 

The 5c bu formerly paid by malt- 
sters to Canadian farmers whose bar- 
ley was accepted for malting pur- 
poses will not be paid into the gov- 
ernment equalization fund. The in- 
crease will be retroactive to Aug. 1, 
1945, on all barley delivered and sold 
since the end of the 1944-45 crop 
year. This is done, the government 
explains, because of drouth conditions 
in western Canada and the need for 
feed to maintain livestock produc- 
tion. 

Under the new regulation, those 
producing malting barley do not re- 
ceive any less than they have been 
receiving, even with the 5c premium, 
but on the other hand the farmer 
producing feed barley will receive as 
much as the farmer who has been 
producing the higher-quality malting 
barley. 

It is probable, however, that this 
is only a temporary measure and that 
as soon as there is ample feed bar- 
ley available it can be expected that 
malting barley once again will re- 
ceive a premium over feed barley. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

Seattle, Wash.—A new advertising 
campaign for Centennial Silk Sifted 
Flour is now being launched. The 
new series is devoted to mainly news- 
paper advertising. The Seattle of- 
fice of the Honig-Cooper Co. is han- 
dling the account. 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS © 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 





Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








KY MILLI 


‘KANSAS. 





Memo te Weary Bakers 


EARY bakers may glean some 

consolation by reading the fol- 
lowing set of employee rules set up 
* by an American store in 1854: 

“1. Store must be opened promptly 
at 6 a.m. and remain open until 9 
p.m. the year ’round. 

“2. Store must be swept; counters, 
base shelves and showcases dusted. 
Lamps trimmed, filled and chimneys 
cleaned; pens made; doors and win- 
dows opened; a pail of water and a 
scuttle of coal must be brought in by 
each clerk, before breakfast, if there 
is time to do so, and attend to the 
customers who call. 

“3. Store must not be opened on 
the Sabbath day unless absolutely 
necessary, and then only for a very 
few minutes. 

“4. Any employee who is in the 
habit of smoking Spanish cigars, get- 
ting shaved at a barber shop, going 
to dances and other places of amuse- 
ment, will most surely give his em- 
ployer reason to be suspicious of his 
integrity and all-around honesty. 

“5. Each employee must pay not 
less than $5 per year to the church, 
and must attend Sunday school every 
Sunday. 

“6. Men employees are given one 
evening a week for courting pur- 
poses, and two if they go to prayer 
meeting regularly.” 


Pots of food were buried in the 
graves of women and children only, 
by the early mound-builder Indians. 
The food was placed directly beside 
the body of a woman; children had 
their hands placed within the pots. 
Men were buried with bows and ar- 
tows. Evidently the male spirits 
were expected to scratch for them- 
selves. 


“Devitalized’’ Bread 


Dag nce “ho to a Reuter dispatch 
from London, Lord Horder, 
physician in ordinary to King George 
and advisor to the Minister of Food, 
has described in no uncertain terms 
“the sorry spectacle’ of what he 
termed “the addition to the Atlantic 
Charter of a fifth freedom—the free- 
dom to dig our own graves with our 
own teeth.” 

Writing in the Medical Press & 
Circular on the government’s conces- 
sion to public prejudice against the 
brownness of the “national loaf,” he 
decried in a general way that the 
reduction involved in the protein, fat 
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and vitamin ‘content of the loaf was 
made by and large against solid med- 
ical opposition with the experience 
of a gigantic field experiment. 

He deplored at length the reduc- 
tion of the extraction rate of flour 
to 80% from the compromise 85% 
of March, 1941, “chosen for convinc- 
ing reasons and amply justified by 
results. 

“That this. policy should have been 
pursued at the very time when the 
Minister of Food was warning the 
country that he anticipated further 
shortage of alternative nutrients (an 
anticipation that has been fully con- 
firmed) is very unfortunate. Since the 
Prime Minister has lamented the 
shrinkage of our freight, and since 
we are hard put to it to send food 
to our liberated Allies—it has caused 
not a few level thinking citizens to 
ponder and ask, ‘Why now?’” 


“Bootleg” folla 


HE city fathers of New Bruns- 

wick dug up an old blue law to 
forbid the transportation of bread 
and rolls on the Sabbath, but the 
smart delicatessen dealers got their 
respective heads together and went 
the officials one better. They drove 
their own cars outside the city lim- 
its, contacted the bread truck and 
got their supplies. One store owner 
displayed this sign in his window: 
“Fresh bootleg rolls, smuggled across 
the Highland Park border.” 


@ New product—Hershey sandwich— 
Chocolate bar placed between slices 
of warm toast—Melts on the bread 
and then in your mouth—Hope you 
like it. Note to Hershey: No charge 
for promotion—Other chocolate bars 
are good too.—Food Industries. 


 Blying Chicks 


,. IGHT thousand newly hatched 
4 baby chicks left the Joliet air- 
port recently for Tarzana, Cal., in 
what their purchaser described as 
the first attempt at air transport of 
chicks over long distances. 

Lawrence Braly, buyer of the 
chicks and owner of the New Hamp- 
shire ranch and hatchery at Tar- 
zana, said that he has a contract 
calling for delivery of 8,000 chicks 
twice a week. He planned to use his 
specially equipped plane for each de- 
livery. 

The plane’s cabin is heated and 
fitted with long racks to keep the 
boxes of chirping, future broilers 
separated for adequate ventilation. 
Mr. Braly said he had carried baby 
chicks to an altitude of 9,000 feet in 
previous experimental flights, with no 


ill effects. 


News Item: OPA has removed 
price controls on certain sporting 
goods items. All ceilings on baseball 
are off “except balls, mitts, gloves, 
bats, apparel and shoes.” One of 
our meat packer friends is jubilant. 
He thinks it won’t be long before 
controls may be off on all meat ani- 
mals “except cattle, cows, bulls, 
calves, hogs, sheep and lambs.”— 
Philosopher. 


Roman OPA 


N attempt to stabilize the prices 
of commodities and wages was 
made in the year 301 by the mili- 
taristic Roman emperor called Dio- 
cletian, a man of humble birth who 
had risen to power through the army. 
His celebrated edict denounced prof- 
iteers, and set maximum prices for 
over 700 articles and types of work 
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and service. These included grains, 
meat, olive oil, furs, vegetables, cloth- 
ing, wool, wine, poultry, leather and 
lumber. The maximum wages speci- 
fied even barbers and teachers as 
well as mechanics and artisans. Dio- 
cletian was a ruthless dictator. 

Says H. J. Haskell in his enlighten- 
ing book, The New Deal in Old Rome 
(Knopf): “The act had teeth. The 
penalty for evasion was death. The 
Emperor had so expanded the civil 
service that a contemporary wrote, 
with disgusted exaggeration, that 
half the men of the Empire were on 
the government pay-roll. There were 
plenty of inspectors. But this early 
attempt at price-fixing failed. It is 
recorded that businessmen closed 
their shops, that many articles of 
commerce disappeared, and that food 
riots resulted. A dozen years later 
we read the obituary of the act: 
‘For merest trifles blood was shed 
and, out of fear, nothing was offered 
for sale and the scarcity grew much 
worse until, after the death of many 
persons, the law was repealed from 
necessity.’ ” 

Diocletian’s stern rule did not halt 


the decline of the Roman Empire. 


The entervrising individuals lost 
heart, as the bureaucrats increased 
and taxes multivlied. Industry and 
busiress slumped. the army became 
political, and pressure groups de- 
manded aid from the government. 
The old Roman spirit decayed. — 
Through the Meshes. 

@ Best sign in victory parade at 
Times Square: “Japan Got Atomic 
Ache.” — Sort of indigestible, that 
U-235.—Food Industries. 


Baek of the Loaf 


“In the beginning, God .. .” 
God and the new good earth 
God and the first gold seed 
And the strange mysterious birth 
Of the young and joyous wheat 
Racing the wind, until 
Heavy with gold it came 
At last to the first crude mill 
To be coined between two stones 
Beside some ancient sill. 


Always the hand of God 
Back of the loaf of bread; 
Always his gracious will 
That his people must be fed; 
Always. his sun and rain 
Laving the fertile sod— 
Forever back of the loaf 
Is the power of God. 

Grace Noll Crowell. 
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